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About ThB Report 



Sclicioi B()ard i 



Public elerheriteiry arid secondary educatibri is a priority issue 
for the nation's pUbIic_ jK)Iicy debates., EdUcaUbn reform for_ as we 
prefei; improvement) has stimulated extensive discussion about our 
schoois— their structure euid their quality; as delivered through a very 
deceritralized educatibri systerii. 
Sojaf^ ™Pl9vemen 

kers. Governors and legislators, often buttressed by or responding to 
civic arid busiriess leaders, have initiated uriprecederited efforts tb 
imprbve the quality of public educatibri. 

For the most part, these state-level initiatives have bypassed 
local school boards. School boards feel they have, at best, been brily 
peripherally inVblvedj that they have l>eeri cpt iri a passive rble arid 
are perceived as reactors rajher th^ prairtners in shaping changes. 

Yet, the national agenda is now being recast as states try imple- 
meritirig recent policy iriitiatiyes and face the cbmplexities bf restruc- 
turirig edticatibri at the ^hob! district and dassrbqm levels. The slic- 
es or failure of these efforts rests squarely with local school boards, 
teachers, administrators euid communities. Because school boards ^e 
charged by states arid localities tb riiake jplblicy arid gbverri local public 
educaUqn, their wiljin^ess and (^a^ UlLafge ineasure^ 

determine the long-range success or failure of school improvement 
efforts._ 

The riatibri riibves iritb this secbrid wave of educatibri iriiprbve^ 
ment efforts with some resentn^^ local level. School boards 

along with classroom teachers and administrators feel they hctve not 
been corisiilted adequately or involved in the state educatibri iriitia- 
tives iri the past few years^^ 

Some critics of local educational leadership contend states 
were forced to take the initiative because school boards cihd local 
educators had abdicated their leadership respdrisibilities arid were 
resisting change. Whether this^ or not|sies5 important 

than the need for both locd and state leaders to recognize we cannot 
afford to have winners arid losers iri^ a political tug-of-war bver educa- 
tibri. Society's stake iri imprbyirig schools calls fbr the riatibri tb be the 
vnnner and for there to be no losers. 

The institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) recognizes that 
the role bf the local schbbi board is pivbtal to the success bf ^hbpl 
imprbvemerit effbrts. Constructive changes will be iinplemerited drily 
if they are acceptable to locally perceived values and education needs. 
School boards, despite their local responsibility for governance. Have 
received little systematic arialysis or atteritibri in recerit years, arid 
rarely has their cnicial rble been stressed iri j;ej^erit actii^^ dij^Ussibris 
and debates at the state level, or in ^he many national reports on 
improving educatibri. With the intentjDf redressing this omibsiori, lEL 
received suppbrt frbrii the Ariiericari Cari Cbmpariy Fburidatibri iri the 
spiriniPtlSSS to coruiuct a national study of the local school board. 
This report is the product of that study. 

Readers will firid iri the report an executive suriimary arid a 
stimriiary bf the firidirigs (Chapter 2). Chapter 1 presents an bverview 
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ii School Board of the study arid results of the questionnaire, ehapter 3 discusses the 

role of school boards in Arriericari society, induding a brief histoiy of 
their evolution^ In Cham^^^ board, we discu^ the 

challenges boards face in developing their operating structures. Chap- 
ters explores the board-superintendent rejatJonship. which jnfluences 
commumty percepUons of the effectiveriess of local leadership, the 
report probes, in Chapter 6, existing and emerging issues school 
boards face including those affecUngstate-iocal relationships. We ajsb 
^^P*?*^? ^9^h board members' arid citizeris' satisfactions and dissatis- 
facjions with J^ard practices an^ roles fChapter 7). The 

rieed for increased attention to school board development for individ- 
uals^ even more irriportaritly. for the board as a whole is stressed in 
Chapter 8, along with recdmmeridatibris to remedy existing weak- 
nesses.. 

In the firial chaptei; we present fifteen indicators of an effective 
l)oard. Thil fr^ is offered as a starting point for boards and 
their communities to assess current policies arid practices arid to 
strerigthen board leadersliip. 

_ We fourid strbrig support among community Jeaders. parents, 
local citjzens and educators for the iristitutibri of local school boards. 
As we moved out fronri thi^^ by the Potomac, we found citizens do 
nbf believe school boards wre "dinosaurs left-over from dUr agrarian 
past," as has beeri suggested by some national observers. We did, 
howevei; find consensus, e^^^^ board leaders, that 

schbbl boards need to be strengthetied and must carefully look at thetr 
weakriesses if they are to exercise effective, positive leadership during 
this unique time of bppbrturiity for iriiprbving American education. 

Michael D. Usdari Jacqueline R Danzberger 

President pirectbr,^Lbcal Improvement Programs 

Institute for Educational Project Director 

Leadership Study of Local Boards of EdUcatibri 

Washirigtbn, P.C. 
October, 1986 
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Foreword 



School Rdc-ird Hi 



This report from the institute for Educational Leadership (lEL) 
is sighificaht for three i easons: 

^ P^'^A^^^I^i^s^ 'D^I^^ arid secbridaiy educa- 

tion across our nation and sometimes strident rhetoric calling for 
the "restructuring" of the public schools, the locd school board 
???^_*!£^_fron^_tte^ as the clearly preferred agency to 

govern the schools in local communities. The dverridirig coriclu- 
sibn of the lEL report is that the nniqnely American institutiori of 
representative arid participatory government— epitomized by the 
local school bdard-^Ls tJ^^^^ vehicle for the people to keep 
control of their public schools. 

D While the Ideal schobl board erijc^s the confidence of the people It 
''^P''_^"*?» l^Js still a human iristitutidri arii\ thus, there is rbbm for 
improvement. 

1^ ^^' ^chddl bdards^ their state arid riatibrial associations- 
have the capacity within themselves^ improveriierit Of the 
local schbb! board as a visional^; responsive, and sensitive educa- 
tidrial ^pyerrilrig authbrity in thbse specific areas Identified in the 
lEL^eport. All they need is the will. 

This report shbuld be read by everyone concerned about how 
things actusUly get done iri schbbi distr^^ 

For citizens, it emphasK impdrtarice of participatirig in 
the democratic processes ieading to the selection of school bdaf d 
members— slippbrtirig candidates and holding them fuliy acconntable 
for their trusteeship. 

For governors, state jegisfe^^^^ officials, it 
suggests Jthe political fact that improvement in the instructional pro- 
grarii, to be truly effective, needs the support of the people in the local 
cp^^^"]tfes. Thdse people look to their local schbbi bbard for leader- 
ship in this task. Therefore, state effqm td mprdVe educatibri must 
irivblve schbbi bbards as ah Integral part of the process. 
For schbbi board riieriibers, it recbmmerids critical areas of self- 
improvement and self^ValUatidri of school bbards. 

And for state school boards associations and NSBA, it provides 
a sblid base bri which sound in-service education programs for school 
board members can be desigried arid cbriducted. 

lEt— and its hinding source, the Americari Cari Coriipariy 
Fbundatlon— have done education, and therefore the hiture of the 
United States, a real service thrbugh the publicatibh of this report. 

Neiile e. Well, President 

Thbmas A. Shannon Jlxecutive Director 

The Natidhal School Bbards Associatibri 

Washington, D.C. 

October, 1986 
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iv School Boarcl 



Made possible thrbugh some well-placed idoilars from the 
Ainerican Qm F^^ report throw s sudden and welcome 

iight on that dark island of American^governaince, the institution that 
everyone kabws of but few understand: the school board: 

For those anxious to fine-tune this time-hohbred^ pervasive 
A'^^J'"'9^J"St]tution^the In^^^^ for EdUcatidhal Leadership provides 
immensely helpful guidelines. Based on new, in-depth^ surveys of 
school board practices arid leadership across the country there are 
careful reviews df^ board traihing,^ bf bbard fuhctibhs, staffihg, 
^r-^ J^®^ ^^^s J5e(cure evaiuation of Jheir own effectiveness. The 
reader learns how the boards do deal and might deal with superintend- 
ents. Reading this report, schbbi bbard members will know how Seir 
board^ methods of operation cd^^^ with cduhterparts all across the 
United States, they will Icnow what satisfies, what dissatisfies bdafd 
members elsewhere. They will be able to read a set of well- 
researched, well-^ dut guidelines for hbw schobi boards can 
operate more effectively. 

This is also a very timely document: It looks into the tough uew 
issues surrbiihdihg the bbard's apprbpriate role— "trustee" for good 
managernem^^^ cdmmuriify (br sbme segment 

of the community), it is an issue made ajl the more relevant, indeed 
cbrhpellihg, by the sharp rise in minority students as a share of the 
schddls' erirdllmeht, even while, as this repbrt shows, the vast majori- 
scjioqi bo^^ middle class and generally 

male. Yet the boards are changing in composition as the recd^nitidh 
grbwSj especially iri minority cirjcles, of school board election as step- 
pmg stdne td a political career. Hbw can the older trusteeship concept 
amd the constitjiency-based^^ df these times cbexist 

on school boards? The report offers few answers, but it does illuminate 
thequahdry. 

J found it com to read hdw much the public believes in 

the need for school boards, how much itj-emains attached td the 
cbncept bf grassrbbts educational self-governance. But it was equally 
disturbing td ribte, frbmt^ the same public evidences 

essentiaj illiteracy alK5UM^ df school boards. 

Mbreovei; the public turns out in appallingly thin numbers to vote for 
the schbbi boards it btherwise believes to be so essential. We are left 
with tjie disturbing qu If the schbbi boards* popular constitu- 

ency misperceives their role and doesn't care enough td exercise its 
franchise in their selection, how fully or forcefully will the boards ever 
be able td fuhctibh? 

AgainsUhat backgrdl^^ ndt surprisingly, that schcxil 

board members feel excluded and ignored in the vast wavejjf 198^^ 
schobi reform initiated and pushed forward by state governments: In 
sense this is a dassi^ versus the prbvinces" problem. It 

would be arnazing if we djd noj he^^ school board miembers detest 
hard-td-accornmbdate state policy shifts and mushrooming state man- 
dates. The authbrs note, mbst apprbpriately, that the states* own initia- 
y_^?? caji easily be s^^ and come to naught in the absence of 
effective support at the local school board level. 
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. . _ What darkens the butlbpk for harrribnibus cbbperatibn is that Sc lioc )i Board v 
^M*^*?*?^ n^PX^^J^_§8ffc^ precisely because they 

believed, correctly or not, that local school establishments were liot 
providing high-quality education. Glearlj^ the political, business and 
leadership groups of sta^^ across the country, the grbups which 
congealed in extraordinary fashion to push through the reforms of the 
'80s, concluded that the school boards were failing to move effect! vejy 
oh such issues as rigbrbus student achievement tests,^ teacher assess- 
ment, and remaking curriculums to create a skilled future U.S. 
workforce. 

A final, trbublesome issue is raised by this report: That *1ocal 

and their me have bhly sporadic inter act ibh with general 
government and tend to be isolated^h^om mainstream cdmrtiuhity 
pblitical cultures." That might have meant iittle in a time of federal 
dbmihahce in domestic policymaking, br when there was Jlttle public 
interest in educational jprioritiesjm^ But, in the 198Ds, when 

education tops the strategic planning concerns of many cities and 
cbuhties, it cbuld be a fatal flaw. 

However timely and beneficial this report's practical prbpbsals 

niay be for the Jrjuning^, coordin^^^ effectiveness bf schbbi 

boards, there remain these thorny practical and politicai questions. 
One wbiild Ibbk for adventuresbme,^ prb-actlve responses by the 
^^?P1 boau-ds: prbj^ for example that they participate cbllectively 
in extensive, frank exchanges on policy and^iidjget problems with the 
general purpose government leaders, the mayors and councils and 
city managers of their cbrhmiihities. Such meetings should take place 
at least once ajrear, preferabljr mor^^ away frbm every- 

day pressure might be considered. Unless there is extensive dialbgUe 
and uhderstahdirig, how can this vital function, the education of its 
youth and next gerieratiph, ever be integrated ihtb a community's 
comprehensive plaiinin^ 

Another potential step for school boards would be to delegate 
members tb wbrk cbbperatively and intensively with the state govern- 
ments in the next round of reforms, promised by the National Gover- 
nor Association in August 1986, just before pubjicatidri of this report. 
The ^gbverhors proposed placing _seriousIy underperforming school 
^Jstricts in a form of state receivership. They suggested permitting 
families to chCKe which shbiild attend, and tb 

allow high school students to attend public colleges during their junior 
2Lhdr>ehibr years, in effect introducing compNetitlon into a public educa- 
tion i»ystem which has rarely offered miich cbnsumer choice. 

It is understandable that the education es^blishmeht perceives 
such prbpbsals with deep mlsgivinj^. But the public may endorse the 
new ideas with enthusiasm. The questibn bf the coming years may be: 
Wh^re do the sc^ boards stand? As as their bwh principals, 
teachers^and students, the boards themselves may face uncomfortably 
severe tests. 



NealR.Peirce 

Contributing Editor 
TKe Natidnal Journal 
September 26, 1986 

id 



vi School Board 




After a long histbiy of fulfilling the riatipri/s ti aditidhal cbihrhlt- 
ment to local, democratic decision-rtiaking, public school boards heed 
help. 

Evidence of problems has been accumulatin g— low voter turn- 
PllM^t^M^j bpai'd el^^^^^ percepiibh in many communities 

that controversy dominates school board decision-making and rellK> 
tahce of civically qualified leaders to serve cn school boards. A more 
recent, arid start|irig piece of evidence is the almost total exclusion of 
^h^Pl'^^^s fr?5i ?*l^^?J^i!c^^ educatidri arid iridif^ 

ference to their crucial role in the various national reports on educa- 
tidri. 

What has happened^ 

^ith a grant from the American Can Company Foundation, the 
IhsUtuie for Educational Leadership assembleda team of investigators 
with exterisive experience in school board leadership and /or tralhihg 
Issues to conduct case studies In nine major metropolitan areas, iriter- 
viewing a cross-section of the leadership in each community. The 
study £ilsb analyzed responses to questionnaires from more than 260 
^bopl board chaiiper^ in these metropdlitari areas and three dbml- 
nantly rural states and reviewed the limited recent literature available 
on school board governance. 

From these sources, the study teaii concludes that the Ameri- 
can public strorigly supports the concept of local gbverriance of educa- 
tion through the schoo|bo^ riot necessarily 
extend to the school board in their own communi^. Oei^ite the 
public's approval of local governance,^ it knows very Httle about the 
r?!^! ^A^J^lnJ^yo The dramatic increase in states* 
visibility in educational leadership creates further confusion about the 
responsibilities of school boards. 

This adhererice to an idea!— but apathy toward it in practice— 
^^^^ ?y?n^ 8r^l^*?r J'^tibl^ fof ^hool boards in the future. As student 
populations become more diverse and management jnore^conyple^^ 
local goverriarice heeds more informed support from communities, 
riot less. 

Other major findings Include: 

□ School boards must take the initiative In improving their poliQr- 
riiakirig capabilities 

□ School board leadership should focus on improving education for 
all studerits arid recbrifigiire board members' agendas 

□ School boards are not iinked to general ^yernmerit agericies and 
are isolated often from community power structures 

^ ^^^^L^Par^ '"^'^^^^^i?? seriously ^^^^^^ state^eyel 
intrtisiveniess but have not yet developed a strong response that 
would make them partners in education improvement 

□ The public holds school boards to a greater eviderice of ability and 
commitment than other officeholders 

^ *nMst acce in 

their service— relationships with the superintendent, balancing of 
diverse interests .within a community and conducting sensitive 
business iri the dt:^ri 




□ SfchbbI boards recognize the need for thei|. 5wri development, but Si liool Board vil 
the resources and systems to provide this are inadequate 

□ Tod few school boards conduct evaluations of their performance, 
and very few involve the "outside" in such evaluations 

While school boards are quite aware of and attempting Jo 
respond to the demand for accountability from the public, boards tend 
to interpret these ihcreasihg demands as accouhtabili^ for school 
^strict and sjudent performa^ boards /ee this as 

applying to their own performance in policymaking, and their behav- 
ior as a corporate body. 

There fitfe indica^^^ an effective board, gleaned from this 
^^P^y ^^^J*^??! Pl^^/ Jll^^^t[git|qns. This study and other investiga- 
tions found that an effective board: 

□ Addresses most of its tiitie and eher^ to education and educa- 
tjonai outcomes 

□ Believes that advocacy for all students is its primary responsibility 

□ Concentrates on goals and uses strategic planning to accomplish 
them 

^ ^t*^ JPAnsure an adequate flow of resources and equity in their 
distribution 

□ Uses the strengths of diversity represehted on the school board 

In^the! Pdmmum^^^ for the sys^ 

tem and fosters both assertiveness and cooperation 

□ Deals with cbritrdversy openly 

ID beads the community in setting goals for education and encour- 
ages many forms of community participatibh 

□ Exercises continuing oversight of education programs, acquiring 
the background and knowledge to ask the right questions 

□ Works out the division of responsibiiities with the superihtehderit 

□ Determines the mission and agenda of board committees. If they 
are used, arid makes siire they cdbrdihate with policy and over- 
sight functions 

□ Establishes policy to govern its own policymaking and oversight 
responsibilities 

□ Invests in its own development 

^ ^J^^Ii^hAsj>nQK:edUr^^^^^ and evaluating the superin- 

tendent and for evaluating itself 

□ Collaborates with other school board leadership to influence state 
policymaking and funding 

□ Understands the role of the media and develops procedures for 
media contacts that do hot manipulate media attehtidh for per- 
sonal gain 

This framework for school bdard effectiveness is ah agenda tor 
Action— action brard^^ leadership role, and 

subsequently to create a more informed and supportive citizenry. 
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'The board is made up of 
basicaUy good intehitoned 
people, but they don Y have the 
experience or backgrounds to 
deal with complex issues. " 

Community leader, 
Indiana 
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Local school boards provide Americans with grass roots leader- School Board 1 
ship for pubHc elementary andj^ondary edu^^ States and locali- 
ties charge school boards with this governance roie. Yet boards largely 
have been ignored by both policymakers and the authors of indepeh- 
deht studies in the unprecedented public discussion, debate and action 
around jjublic education in the ^t five years. School boarcte must 
play their crucial role.Toxlo so, howevei; they musLhe strengthened. 

The Institute for Educational Leadership PELj, with a grant 
from the American Can Ompany Foundation, recently undertook a 
study of local school boards to assess their strengths and weaknesses. 
The project is consistent with lEL's 22-year history of efforts to improve 
edpcatibhal pblic^makihg eihd the capacities of leaders in educatibh. 
An indegMBndent^ (MSfiuiization lEL now 

has prognuns and projects devoted to this purpose in more than 40 
states and localities. __ 

The more recent hatibhal reports, slich as the Committee for 
Economic beveiopnient^ ^Jl^JPl&j!^ Our Qritdren, the Carnegie 
Forum on Education and the Economy's report^ A Nation Prepared: 
Teachers for the 2 Ist Century^ dsid the NatibhaJ Gbverribrs Associa- 
tion's Time for Results: The Goj^rnors' 1991 Report on Education, 
have str^sed ^ass roots improvement of education. Thus^ the time is 
appropriate to study ^hool boards and to analyze their current capac- 
ity fqr leadership and pblicymakihg in an era of increasing state educa- 
tion initiatives. 

The project staff consisted of three members of lEtls core sen- 
ior staff— Michael D. IJsdan,-Jacqiielihe R Dahzberger, and Barbara A. 
McClbud— all of whom are former meml>ers arid presidents of school 
boards, banzberger is also a former president of a state association of 
boards of education. 

Project senior staff members ihcluded Luverh L. Cuhhinghaih, 
professor in the Depsulinent of Educational Policy £^ iii 
Education, Ohio State Universi^; Lila N. Carol, a senior 
research associate at the Mershon Center; Ohio State University; and 
Michael W Kirst, Chairperson of Adrninistratibn £ind Policy Analysis in 
the &hpbl of Edtijratiqn at Stanford University. ajpn^er ^hpoj 
board member and president, and she and Cunningham have worked 
extensively withschool boardmembers throughout the country. Kirst 
is a former president of the California State Board of Education and an 

analyst of the reform movement in that 

state and nationally 

lEL looks forward to sharing these findings with school boards 
and the assbciatiphs that represeiit therti, educators, arid others in the 
policy cqrnmuiilty concerned with the important issue of educational 
governance emd citizens. 




On the basis of the many national and state reports on public 
education In the past few years, many initiatives are being taken with 
little or ho attention paid to the lp<:*kl school board. Despite all the 
interest in "partnerships"^betwee^ sector and education, 

raising student achievement, improving staffs, elevating stemdards, 
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and changing structures, serious inst[tutional bottlenecks are possible 
in many communities if school boards are tininformed i:nd unin- 
vblved. 

MMy school boartjs,,<^^^ work positively for educational 
quality and improvement and have structured their dperatibiis to 
accomplish this. In other communities, t>oard members do not share 
common yisioris for their school districts, arid siriiilar di^onance 
appears tetween superintend 

of disagreenierits arid ari inability of boards and saperintendents to 
work together arid respbrid to diverse constituencies perriieate niai^ 
s^^^^Lsystem^e^^ iri urban areas. Unsatisfac- 

tory relationsfiips, either between a board and its superintenderit or 
ambrig board riieriibers themselves, destroy a sense of mission for 
schools^ Disseris^ causes cbrifusibri, affects the morale and profes- 
sionalism of those who sjaff the lack of cbrifiderice 
In educational leadership within a community. Eventually, it limits the 
educatibri bf children. 

At a time wheri grbwirig state influence arid, irideed, prescrlp- 

tivene^ is afiecUng areas such as qum^ teacher certificatibri, 
teacher and student competency testing, and data coiiectiqn^ it is 
iriipbrtarit tb analyze arid strerigtheri the capacity of local boards for 
local leadership a^^ for a partnership rble iri the state policymaking 
process. Perhaps the role of iocal boards needs to l>e redefiried br the 
spectrum of responsibilities reconsidered: Certainly a greater public 
Understanding bf local /state relatibriships arid roles In the shaplrig^of 
school policy is required, p the bppbrturiity for 

change is50 possible: Efforts to strengthen Jocai gqyernance can ca 
talize bri the uriprecederited Iriterest In education improvement on the 
part of pqlitic£Q, civic and business leaders at all levels. 

The school board in American cujture is truly Uriiqiie. Its his- 
tory of accbmpllshriient spans more than two centuries. It is a singular 
iristitlitibri iri terriis bf both riatibrial arid world experience. Problems of 
some magnitude^ hqwever, emerging with regard tb the role arid 
operations of boards: Recent, in-depth reseaurch is lacking. Sbriie 
descriptive accburits of the work of boards and saperintendents can be 
found iri the literature, but there is rib recerit solid data base upon 
which to generate recq^^ fbr charige iri either this relatibri- 

sHipor the role, functions and operating structures of boards themsel- 
ves. This project was coriimissloried to help fill the void. 

Irifbrriiatibri was gathered arid arialyzed on the structure, role 

J""FU95Sj)f sc^^^ differerit methbds, 

which provided a diversified data base. These included^a^ studies in 
riirie gebgraphically arid demographicaily diverse communities and a 
survey questib™aife tb 450 bbard chairpersbris in these nine 

Standard MeSopoiitan A^^ chaiipersqris iri sriiall rural 

districts iri three addltiorial states (Idaho, Iowa and Wyoming) also 
received questibririaires. Larger schbol systeriis with enrollments of at 
least 10,000 were sele^^ case studies. While systeriis of tliis size 
represerit only 4 percent or 620 of the nat[on> school districts, they 
enroll 43 percent bf the students. The project team also reviewed 
literature pertirierit tb schbbl district gbverriarice. 
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-WthbUgh Uiis sampling School Roard 3 

school s^tems and 95,000 board members, we are convinced that 
importatht commonalities exist, particularly in metrdpblitah areas. The 
stiidy reveals issues pertaining to the structure and role of boards in 
general, but aA&> cuts ac^qis urb^i^ and suburban 

districts. Similarities are more common than difference:;. 

Granted, whatever one says about Aihericah schools and 
school boards is both true and false, depending upon where one 
But recerit national reports and the issues which they illuminate— 
student and teacher testing, desegregation, finance, tlie intoierable 
high school dropout rate, college admissions, collective bargaining, 
and relationship 

natiOTWi concerns that envelop school boards, despite the legal decen- 
traiizatibh of our education "system" and ostensible local autonomy to 
determine policy and priorities. 

The governance and^ of jocal school distrjcts are 

varied and complex: Further, the politicaiiy subtle forces that impinge 
upon governance and management do hbt yield easily to survey 
methods, particularly in volatile metropolitan envirdnm 
standing of these forces can be acquired better through in-depth inter- 
views -^nd observations. 

Therefore, team members (at least two of whom visited each of 
the nine case study dfe^^ Qualitative, participatoiy met^^^^^ 

The interviews were structured to allow cross-site comparisons while 
capturing the uniqueness and dynamics of individual districts. The 
teams interviewed several groups of local leadership^preseht and 
past school board memters, suj)erintei^^^ ^spe- 
cially those who interact frequently with school board members. Inter- 
viewees also included business and civic leaders, the heads of major 
lihibhs, media representatives, leaders of munjcipal gdveriimeht, par- 
ents, students and other citizens influentiai in the district and commu- 
nity. The interviews, in other words, were at the "grass roots." 

The nine metropolitan areas bh which the study focused were 
(withjhe case study location in parenthesis)^ Atlanta^ Ga. (Atianta); 
Columbus, Ohio (Goiumbus); Dallas-Ft: Worth, Texas flbewisville); Den- 
ver, Cold. (Jeffersbd County); Hartfdrd,^Cbhii. (Heirtfbrd); Ihdiamapdlis, 
Ind. (Indianapolis); Pittsburgh, Pa. (Pittsburgh); Saii Franci^o-Oaldan 

^-C* (Alexandria, Although, as 
indicated earlier; the case studies were done in districts with at least 
10,000 students, mbst of the data derived from the questibhhaires 
caitie from much smaller d the nine metropolitan^ 

areas and rural states. The data base thus includes smallei; more 
t3q)icai districts, as well as the lau'ger ones in the case studies. 

Characteristics /Demagraphtcs 

For the past eight years, Virginia institute of Technology and 
the American School Board Jour^^^^ have surveyed a riepresehtative 
hatibhal sample of school board memte that sur- 

vey' reflected the responses of 1,468 board members— from a random 
sample of 4,095 who were mailed a two-part questionnaire in Febru- 
ary 1985. Survey results represent approximately 10 percent of the 
school boards. 
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4 School Board Table 1. derived from responses to this survey, reflects the 

major concerns of board members and presents a personal profile, 
including infqrmaUqn sex, racial background, age aad economic 
status^; As the data show, financial support issues are by far the most 
pressing concern of board members, with dedinbg enroUment^cqliec- 
tiye Iwgaiiiing, lack of parental interest and management /leadership 
issues duster ed consjderablxb^^^ about issues of cbllec- 

tive bargaining^and management /ieadership seem to be growing. In 
1984, only 9 percent of the board members responding to a similar 
survey cited the coUectiye^^^ issue, while in 1985 the percent- 

age soared to 29;3 percent. Concerns a^toutmanagem^^ 
issues were reported by only 4; 7 percent of the board members in 
1984; this dramatically increased to 25.7 percent in 1985;^ 



Bmznl Members^ Concerns 


Table 1 (A) 


Concerns 


Percent* 


Lack of financial support 


54.6 


Declining ehrollrheht 


33.7 


Collective bargaining 


29.3 


Parents' lack of interest 


27.5 


Management / leadership 


25.7 


Finding good teachers 


20;3 


Use of drugs 


15.9 


Teachers' lack of interest 


13.1 


Disrespect for students /teach 


8.9 


Overcrowding 


8.9 


Lack of discipline 


8.4 


Poor curriculum /standards 


8.1 


Pupiis' iack of interest /truancy 


7.2 


Integration / busing 


2.9 


Crime /vandalism 


2.2 


Other 


Teacher relations 


5.4 


State mandates 


5.0 


Curriculum development 


3;5 


Facilities 


3.5 
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Board Meinbe r €^rn&ervsttcs lable 1 (B) 



School Board 5 



Sex 




Ettmic** ^ 

Black 2.4 

White .90.4 

Hispanic 1.5 

American Indian 8 

Oriental 5 

Other 4.3 



3.0 
93.5 

1.2 
.8 
.3 

1.2 



Age 



43.3 



18.7 



^•^7 2 




4L9_ 



23.6 



10^ 



*84 *85 Under 25 26-35 



36-4D 



41-5D 



5l-6ry Over 60 



income ^84 ^85: 

Under $2D,DDD 3.6 8.6 

$ 20,060-29,999. .18.6 13:5 

$ 30,000-39,999. 21.5 20.5 

$ 40,000-49.999 17.0 18.7 

$ 50,000-59,999 12.9 14.0 

$ 60,000-69,999. ........................ 8 7.6 

$ 70,666-79,999. ....................... 5 4.7 

$ 86,666-89,999. 3.3 3.7 

$ ?0,060-99,999 1.5 1.7 

$100,000 or more 7.0 6.9 



'Percentages total more than 100 becaase of maltiple responses: 
**Some percentages do not total 100 because of rounding. 
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6 School Board ^TM n^y9n§l data reflect the fact that board 

members ctre solidly middle clais. There are reasons for cdricerri 
about the cbhtlhuing underrepresentation of women and minorities 
pri bpards,_p2u1^ciijarly as the minority school population continues to 
^''^r8'69"^\!1^^9n?i_^?^§_^ the minority popu- 

lation is concentrated so heavily in a limited number of statesjnd in 
larger urban districts. Despite these caveats about the demographic 
^ataii^there is reasp legitimate concern that the spcib-ecojnomic 
composition of school boards^ when aggregated nationally, inordi- 
nately reflects a majori^ middle and upper middle class orientation 
for local gbyerhahce of educatibn. This challenges the assumption that 
f P^cial needs^^^ role models are visible fbr ever- 

increasing cohorts of minority youngsters within the student popula- 
tibri. 

Responses to lECs survey questibhnaire and the information 
from case study interviews pfdved remarkably cbusisteht with the 
Journal demographic findings. Data about school districts from our 
survey correlate clbsely with the hatibnal prbpbrtibn bf urban, subur- 
ban, and ^mall toym/niral a:hTO^ 

the lEfc questionnaire to SOO board chairpersons had a return 
rate bf 43 percent (216 boards). The sample represents 1,350 board 
members. Table 2 displays some bf the ihformatibh about school dis- 
tricts and school ix>ards taken from our sample. 
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sctwot iMstnct vJuinMct€nsncs 




Self-Descriptibn 


Percent of SampSe 


Urban 


11.0 


Suburban 


54.0 


Small Town/Rural 


35.0 


Stiiilent Eiirbllment 




5,000 and under 


74.0 


5,000-35.000 


2.0 


36,000 plus 


24.0 


Hbiis6bbld8 witb Children 




in thf^ Piihiir* Sr>hno1i« 


r^erceni or ^ampie 


10% Dr I&SS 


4 


11-30% 


49.0 


31-50% 


36.0 


ever 50% 


14.6 


Ecbhbmically Disadvantaged Students 




(determined by AFDC, state welfare. 




subsidized school lunches) 


Percent of Sample 


Less than 15% 


68.0 




17:0 


^i%— and above 


1 C A 

15.0 


Enroliment Increase /Decrease 


Percent of Sample 


Elementary 




Stable 


20.9 


Declining 


3fi;4 


Increasing 


48.7 


Junior High /Middle Schools* 




Stable 


21 4 


Declining 


51:7 


Increasing 


24.3 


High Schools* 




Stable 


m5 


Declining 


49.2 


Increasing 


23.9 


^Percent does hot total 100 because hot all respohdehts ahswered this 


question. 
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8 SchobiBoa?d mi Study 

Scfwol D&inct ChuracterisHcs fcont.) Tahle 2 



Radal / Ethnic Studeiit . 




Pdpulatibh Changes 


Percent of Sample 


Change in excess of 10% in pciSt five years 




Yes 


.9 


No 


68;3 


Change of 10% of more projected in next five years 


Yes 


.9 


No 


90.1 


School Bourd Characteristics 


tablei 


Percent of Sample 


Number of members on the board 




5 


36.0 


7 


35.0 


9 


33.0 _ _ 


All Other 6.0 


Male /Female Member Ralio^ 


Percent of Sample 


5 member boards (74 in sample) 




Male 


62.2 


FerricUe 


37:8 


7 member boards (46 in sample) 




Male 


65.6 _ _ 


Female 


35.0 


9 member boards (68 in sample) 




Male 


63;d 


Female 


37.0 


Elected / Appointed to Board 


Percent of Saiinple 


Elected 


95.0 


Appointed 


5.0 


Of the elected boards, 81% are elected district-wide 








2^ears 


4.0 


3 years 


23.5 


4 years 


68:3 


5 years 


0 


6 years 


4.0 
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BEL Study School Board 9 

Scho ol Board €Hard&er iMcs (cont.) Table 2 



Average Tenure of Members 


Percent of Sample 




J 0.0 


4-8 years 


82.0 


8 years plus 


8.0 


oOara MemDer CiaucAuon 




(i,35d board members in sample) 


Percent of Sample 


College degree 


71.3 


Snmf* pnllp<7p 


14^ 


High school 


12,4 


Less than 12 years 


0.5 


Unknown 


z./ 


Cbinpeiisatibii for Board Members 


Percent of Sample 


Yes 


30.2 


No 


69.8 


Race / Ethnicity of Members 


Percent of Sample 


vT lUiC 


y4.5 


Black 


0.0 


Hispanic 




Other 


7 


Age of Members * 


Percent of Sample 


Student 


1.0 


2ft-:ift 


2 7 


31-40 




41-50 


47:0 


51-6Q 


18.8 


Over 60 


7.2 


Policy to Allow Emplqjrment of 




Board Members' Families 


Percent of Sample 


Yes 


67.3 


No 


32.7 


Are Family Members Currently 




Employed by School District? 


Percent of Sample 


Yes 


62.3 


No 377 


*'Ibtal5 more than 100% of sample 
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Major 




**Amencans love boards of 
education— but rarefy their own. " 

A study team member 
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1, l^ere fa strong support for aiatnlainlng the basic insti- School Board 16 
tutlbnal role and str u ct ur e of Uie school board. 

SchCK>1 boards are mb^^ 
^PnhP'^l ^^^lcjgarado^^^^ fdiind sfrbhg support among 

community leaders, parents, iocal dtizens and educators for preserv- 
ing school boards to keep scHbbls dose to the people, there concur- 
rentl^r was wdespr^ public ighbrahce of their established roles and 
fundions. There appeal^ to and iiidifferehce» as 

reflected in the dtfficulty of attracting quality c^didates to serve as 
board members in mainy communities and In the abysmally low voter 
*ynipyt Jfo*' J^9^'tl e^ civic ignorahce bodes even greater 

double for school boards in the futoe^^ populations become 

inbre diverse and creatiye teadersl^ more necesar^ Syrstematic 
efforts to prbmbte greater uhderstahding of the important role of 
^hool boards must be initiated in cbmitiiihities thrbughbut the coun- 
try. 

2. Despite, basic support for m ain t ain ing the Institutional 
stiiictiire of school l>dards^ th^ can and must strengthen their 

effectiveness^ 

More time should be spent on educational issues and less time 
on admihistrative respbhsibilities and what the public perceives as 
"trivial" matters. 

_3»_^^^'^_niust becoi^ iiiust exeixdse 

leadenililp for education rattier Aan operate wlely on the 
basis either of administraUve or Individual agendas. 

B<^<isjnust biiild stronger links tb other sectors of society and 

to the bod^ politic. As elected (or politicaU lay officials, 

board members fail to capitalize asi fuHy as they might on their elec- 
toral t)a»B arid potential political influence. Tbb often boards are per- 
ceived as reactive rather than deliberative. 

4. Bowd memiiere increasing/ P^>^iv^ ^J^&^ 

sehtiiig special interests, and the trusteesUp notion of service 
in which brai^ mjem represent the entire community has 
been less prominent in recent yea^ 

Board members, educators and the public said that djyisjye- 
ness arid the problem bf building a cohesive board from disparate 
5L^^J^!!^i^!^any wth^s^^^ or issues, are major factors 

affecting board effectiveness and community perceptions. 

5. Boards^ particmlarly in 
representative bf the diversity ih their cbmmimities and often 
inciude IndigeiiDi^^ from disparate cdhstiiuehcies 

withinllie Im-ger conununi^ 

This is positive in ienns ofdlverse populati 
board j^ryice^ Hd^ members are hot Som tradir 

tional community leadersidp and th^ lack ea^ arid 

influential access to civic, political and economic decision-makers. 




11 School Uonrd J^^^ ^^^^L!^™be^ have only sporadic 

interaction with general government and tend to be isolated 
frbin mainstream cojooimunity pdlitical stnictures. 

TJh[ere is very little ^steitiatic cdrnmuhjcatioh between school 

system governance and general government^ fact that 

increasing numbers of students have learning problems associated 
with hoh-schbbl factors. These include poor housing, lack ol famfly 
support a|id re»^ and limjted eir^^ bppbrtuhities. In addi- 

tion, when interaction between the school sj^teni and general goyern- 
meht does exist, it often is only through the superintendent. Fbcally 
dependent boards which must interact with town /municipal gbverh- 
J^odies fi^^ injitiversanal relationships. Some 

urban community leaders believe it may be time to rethink the non- 
partisan nature of school board elections. Perhaps election to the 
board through the mainstream political party structures is ah issue 
worthy of debate in some communities, the majority of boards in the 
United States are noh-partisah. 

7* Board members are seriously cbhcerhed about the 
grot^jg intrusiveiiess of the states as the reform mbvemenl 
evolves. 

If they are to maintain public support, ^hools must remain 
respbiisive at the local level. When the authority of local education 
Pi^cials is tran^ended^^ schools lose their grass 

roots political support base. Local school boards are e^entiai mecha- 
nisms o! representative dernbcracy. They deal with the most volatile 
and sensitive issues that effect the citizeriry--hamely, their chUdreh 
?n^_?!^!^"*L*??Lj^^Qi!?*'s. like to become recognized and 

effective^partners in state dialogues. 

8. The pubUc appears id have a different jsei of expecUt- 
tibiis for the political behavior^ degree bf sbphisticatibn and 
levcd of genet^ l^arai^^ board members iii cbiiti^t 
to other political officeholders. 

This phehoihehbh may stem from the fact that atsbme level in 
t*^e public mmd there^K abput educatipri. Whatever the 

reasons, the public (citizens and leaders) expresses h[gh expectations 
about the performance of boardinembersbtit often does not see them 
as cbmmunity leaders. %t the lEL survey found board members were 
twice as likely to have a college education as the general pdpulatibh. 

9. Board nienibers continue to grep^^ 

necessarily gray areas i>etweeh a board's pbUcymaklng and 
the superintendent^ adiidiiistrative responsibilities. 

In the districts in which board^perjntendent relatioiishij[>s are 
gbbd,^ little attention is paid to this dichotomy Howevei; some school 
boards, particularly in larger heterbgeheous districts, have or wish 
they could hav^ staff serym There appears 

to be less willingness in these districts to rely on the superintendent 
and administrators to **staff" the board. 
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10. need for j^d<d education and develbpnieiit S( iun)i Board 12 
Is recognized generaUy^ but too often It is merely Infonaa** 

tlbncil and episodic. 

There is rninimal access to or mvolveirieiit in develbpihehtal 

skilis-buiiding lbo little atjenUon to development 

relationships among board members and to development of boards as 
corporate bcklies. Boards which recognize the heed for board develop- 
?nent have retfe^^ evaluate their perform- 

ance and provide for oversight of the implementation of their policies. 
Such boards appear to have a greater sense of effectiveness. 

11. Urban^ suburban^ rural and smidl town boards alUce 
^4 J?91^_^F™onaUd^ atiibiig the cbal- 
lenges to their effectiveness. Iliese include: 

□ Public apathy 

B Lack of public understanding of the role of boards 

□ Poor relationships with state policymakers 

B Need for board strategies to evaluate board effectiveness 

□ Lack of time and operating structures to focus oh education 

□ Problems in becoming a board rather than a collection of 
individuals 

□ improving teaching in the framework of coilective bargaining 

□ The ambiirit of time boards invest in their work versus satisfaction 
with accomplishments and ability to determine their own 
priorities 

_ J^. Bou^ meinl^ra many districts are wbrHed abbut 
iong-range demographic bremte whk^^ ^^use changes iii 
the cbmpbsitlbii of the school population and the voting public. 

The decreasing iiiimber of families with school-age children 
?n^_y j^_^^Lt9_an erosion oj^ p<)!iUc2^ supjwrt for the schools as the 
population ages and becomes more concerned with^ such as 
social security and medicare. Simultaneousiy urban su^eas see an 
increase in the number of children with specif heeds. A cbhcoinitant 
concern is that more and more 

majority will poll their children out of the public schools. This would 
further shrink the infliiehce of the political constituency which has 
historically supported quality public education, underscoring the need 
to encourage the busine^ community to sustain its recent interest iii 
and commitment to the schools. 
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13 School fk:>ard 13> The inn|ority of boards do iidt formally evaluate Ibelr 

own performance; 

Deihahds for more accountability are increasing for all societal 
iQStituJforis^anjd schCK)| boards are rid exceptibri. Being accountable 
through voter decisions every few years no^ longer is a viable argu- 
ment against regular annual board assessment of its performance 
against stated objectives formulated in response to student needs and 
community expecUtons. 

However in the lEL study only one-third of the boafds had any 
structured self-evaluaHbri. Among those boards that do evaluate them- 
selves, there is rid evidence df iricdrporatirig iriput from parents, the 
school system or the broader community. 





QCIETY 



public school is a most vital 
civic institution for the 
preservation of a democratic 
system of government' arid the 
primary mstrument for 
transmitting ''the values oh 
Which our society rests. " 

United States Supreme Court 
Abingdon School District v. Sctiemp 
Ambacfl v. Norvvick 
as cited in Statecraft as 
Souicraft by George F. Will 
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School board rherribership is the highest forth of public service. Schcibl Board 14 
It should be^Ught, not shunn I?^J?^^-L 

Anyone who examines the American education system must 
be impressed by its size and complexity, yet local gbverhahce provides 

citizens a unique bppbrtuhity for invblvemerit. 

The lpca[^hqoi board is the only means through which the 

community expresses itself in respect to education. Boards are the 
interpreters and treihslatbrs of heed and demand. They mediate 
between arid amohg conflicting interest^^^ 

values, and they initiate and enact policies to govern locally Boards 
must do so within existing state and f ederal statutdiy boundaries that 
specify certain respbhsibilities and deterhiihe the limits of the boards' 
discretion. 

in most of the nine case stud^ districts, community leaders, 
especially those from business £ind other units of local gbverhmeht, 
emphasized the importance of educatibn to the lJU'ger cq^mmuh 
They were specife about the link between good schools and the local 
economy, the significance of a well-prepared work fiDrce in attracting 
industry, the cbhtributibh bf full emplbynieht tb quality bf life, the rble 
that schools can and must pfay Jn dtizenship dev^^^ 
meeting civic responsibilities. These attitudes are further substantiated 
b the August 1986 national survey by the Carnegie Forum bh Educa- 
tion and the Ecbhbmy.* 

The role of the board as observed in this study fe not just an 
artifact of the 198ds. It is the product of over two centuries of evbkt 
tibn, changing very little in terrhs of legal respbhsibilities in the past 75 
years. School boards filter, interpret and traui €^ycation_gda^^^ 
of the people into a mission for the school district: Ideally; the composi- 
tion of a school board would encompass the spectrum bf individual 
and collective interests withih school districts. Obvibusly, tht hetero- 
geneity of most cbmmUhities ma&^ pf that ideal 
difficult Jf not impossible. Nevertheless, board members are expected 
to be sensitive to the spectrum bf cbmmuhity educatibhal perspectives 
and expectatibhs. They alsb are expected tb spmehbw divihe cbmmu- 
hity cbhsehsUs and proy^^ 

Lay responsibility for public education is a cherished American 
tradition. Early bh, American leaders distihguished educatibhal gbv- 
erhahce from geheral Iccal gbvemmeht. They saw it as^specisQ, a 
they lodged responsibilities with small groups of citizens. Although 
they are variously titled (school committees, schbbl boards, bbards bf 
school directbrs, trustees,^ br cbmmissibhers) these lay persbhs are 
respbrisible esseh governance responsibil- 

ities, district by district, state by state. 

The origins of lay control lie in New England, specifically in 
Massachusetts. The town meetihg and represehtative gbverhmeht 
through »Blj^tmeh took shape in ^a^chu^tbs Md spread^ through- 
out the colonies. As populations grew, the tasks of governing educa- 
tibn butstripped the tirhe and capacities bf Ibcal selectrheh. Eveh 
thbugh subcbhimittees bf selectrheh were assigned to ovjersee «:hoois^^ 
the heed for special attention to schooling was apparent. This led to 
local school districts ctnd school committees as the structures for edu- 
catibnal gbverhahce in New England. 



15 School Board The separation of educational governance from general local gbvern- 
meht was not achieved without sbnggle. The Illinois General Assem- 
bly in 1872, after a protracted period of controversy; separated the 
governance and jfianagement of the Chicago schools from the Com- 
mon£ounca of the city of Chicago. Similar separation did riot occur in 
Sari Frariciscb until 1917. Even now, there are varying degrees of 
dependency arid iriterdeperidericy existing between local school dis- 
tricts and other units of local gdverririierit. 

When Bohtrbl Wous Cbmpieie 

jp tbe begiririirig school Ixiards were in cbriiplete control. They 

administered the schools on a day-tchday bpis. They levied and col- 
lected taxes, hired andsupervised teachers, provided school buildirigs, 
saw to heatirig arid cleariirig after a fashion, ^ave examinations to 
pupils (and occasionsaiy to teacher^ arid certified children's progress 
so they could move from grade to grade, ^ard members reaped 
whatever political beheHts came from patronage and controlling the 
tax^ate, and although uripaid, they found ehbugh satisfaction in this 
form of public service to seek and retairi such respbrisibilities year 
after year. 

School boards ran the schbbk^ 
superintendents of schTO were appointed Decisibiis to employ fuH- 
time superintendents were made reluctantly, even teritatively Occa- 
sibrialfy, the decisions jo hire superintendents were reversed after a 
I2W months or years, returriirig mariagemeht to the boards. Growth in 
size and complexHjr eyentU^^^^ rilade it impossible fbr part-lime 
bbards to ran the schools. Thus the 

becariie widespread, first among cities and eventually at the county 
t^yeLwhere sup^rinterid admiriistered many smaller; often rural 
districts of the coun^each vsith^^^ own board. 

The encroachment of board membei^ (currently bfteri cited as 
ai>rQblem) bri the day-tb-day management of school sj^tems is ba^d 
on a long standing tension between gbverriarice arid management. It is 
not new. The evolution of the board /supeririteriderit relatibriship 
described in detaU later on in this report is important. It is worth noting 
here that the quali^ of this relatibriship affects the overall effective- 
ness of a district's schools. 

TJie work of a school board, as it plays ifc^lf out daily iri a giveri 
school district, is a riielarige. The role is defined in large measure by 
state constitutional Jmd prbvisibris which frame both the 

mandatory and discretionary aspects of a board's respbrisibilities. 
Court decisibris, attorney generals' opinions, and rules suid regulation^ 
of state boards of educatibri circuriiscribe their work further The 
expectationsj)f individual bK^ riieriibers, relatibris hips with teachers 
and other employee groups, traditions of the district, the strerigth of 
the supeririteriderit, education and other issues engaging the district at 
any jiyen tiriie affect the role. Voter behavior influences it, too. So do 
the educational expectatidns of iriterested citizens, especially parents. 
The media plays a part, at national, state ^nd li^al levels. Corise^ 
queritly, the rble is neither simple nor one-dimensionai; 
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Much of the iPi date reinforce j^i^^ in 
r^pecttb boards, and their roles and functions; but some do not. Data 
gathered through the survey of board chairpersohs tend to support 
^A^A^nal views of toards and bpardsmaiiship, Interview data, more 
detailed in many respects, provide new insighte atout tte^ 
life of being board members, the travaii as weU as the satbfactions. 

One of the findings from case study interviews is the almost 
ynLve_r«J^lief that sch They have senbus 

public service to render; and a free democratic sode^ cannot do 
without them. There is far less agreement and understanding, how- 
ever, about how their fiihctibh is to be fulfilled, or even what that 
function is. 

School Board Rote ^ Not Well Known 

S^JiQol jK^anls not very visible, in a general sense, nor in 

many communities is their basic function weU tmderstood^ Boar^^ 
seem to be taken for granted. No one wants to do away with them, but 
at the same time few people, even community leaders^ know much 
about them^iidr do they have many suggestions about how to 

improve them. 

Some citizens believe that school board members operate the 
schools, are paid handsome salaries for doing so, and if sbmethihg is 
wong^a b<wd it. This is fju' fro truth. These 

opinions show little sense of the board as a collective nor an under- 
standihg of a board's policy respbhsibility Consequently, citizens con- 
tact individual board members, eveii cultivate them, make their inter- 

Jcm)wn, juid t^^ expect board memfers to rj^^ 
concerns as individnals. Such persons do not understand that a board 
member has ho authority as ah individual and can only bring problems 
to the attention of s^^ personnel for resolution, or ultimately, per- 

ha[», to the full board. 

This attitude feeds a representative ideolo^ for school boards. 
A represehtativeHoHehied bc^d member often takes the constituent's 
Remands either system personally or to the board as a 

whole. This conflict with trustee-oriemed board mem 
school administrators who expect board members to respect the cor- 
porate tradition of bbardsihahship. Such behavior also can result in 
dtiyisiyeni^ among bc^d membei^ if several are pushing for dispar- 
ate interests or demands. The situation is oftf»n exacerbated in districts 
where board members are either elected or appointed by geographic 
areas within the cbihmuhi^. 

Most^^*^ J^bor adverse "flow of iinages" abcut school 

boards. These are built over time through media coverage espedaliy, 
but also through other forms ot contact or association with the work of 
the schools. A good image is hard to earii and takes a long time to 
build. Over ^veral de<ades, a district's bc^d can experience several 
changes in ib public imz^e as a consequence of many factoid. Declines 
can be tied to citizeh beliefs that the schools are bad, or that there is 
tod miich conflict within the board br that the board fails tb face up to 
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17 School Board difficult decisians. Unfortunately; subsequent boards may have to live 
with these 4>erceptibhs. Few lay people have a grasp of what serving 
bri a school board is all about. 

School board membe^^^^^^ 
Ha^ no jdea of how big a job it was to serve on a board. Many said that 
they were disillusibned when they learned how little authority they 
^adsmd how difficult it was to get anything^ dcie. Clearly, the general 
citizenry is not informed about the role and function qf^hopl boards 
£Uid, irbhicall)^ detaiied knowledge of what boards do is missing as well 
among prpfessibhal educators, especially teachers. 

To be fair^distncts vary in hdw well informed citizens are about 

their school boards. In at least one of the nine case^tu^y districts, the 
teachers, principals, business people, local governmient officials, cfvil 
rights leaders arid other cbmmuhify leaders were well inTormed about 
^^^I'Lschoql boai^d, kn able tb 

conipare and conbast the present board with previous ones. More- 
over, they gave the current board high marks for its effectiveness. 

ISedtogicdi Tensions 

IVb ideblbgical orientations appear within school boards, as 
indicated by interview data-^represehtativeness and trusteeship. 
Some j50au;d mem^^ see themselves £^ repre^htirig either a specific 
geographical area, or the intersts of a narrowly defined group, or 
both. Others see themselves as general trustees bJ the public interest; 
^J^py T^^y on sUperinteriderits and bther aditiihistratbrs tb run the 
district. _ __ _ _ _ __ __ 

Thbse who hold the representative point of view are much like 
those who ran school districts before prbfessibhal admihistratbrs were 
hired. They are not reluctant to interfere in management, ribr tb pass 
judgment on indlvidad or system performance, they brandish the 
wbrd "accountability" with abandbh, usually In the name of this or that 
constituency. They do ribt view the ^steiti as a whble. Rather, they see 
^^*^3b*5y school, an upset par 

ah incident, a leaky roof, each of which is an occasion for intervention. 
Hbwever, board members who hbld the special cbnstituien^ repre- 
sentatiye point of view have frequently led the charge and caused 

redress of inequities and inadequacies Jn school syste^^^ 

Thbse who favor trusteeship see themselves as monitors or 
byerseers, relying bn the superintendent £ind other msinagersib bper- 
§^^J!?'^_system^ Such board members value managerial efficiency, 
allowing superintendents to develop the board agenda, report on the 
district's progress and recommend pbiic^ for board consideration and 
adbptibh. They place impbrtance on hiring a top executive and hold- 
ing that person^accoiintable. T the school district as 
one unit. The model is adopted from business and higher education. Its 
presence in school boards is the direct result of a powerful reform 
mbyemem and early 1 900s led by a cbalitibn bf university 
presidents and business leaders. 
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Incredible diversity (and complexity) con fronts sch^^^ boards 
in the 1980s. At times it seems overwhelming, beyond the capacities of 
Iward members to manage, even to comprehend. There are compet- 
jssues»j:ompeting ph^ turribver in 

board membership and/of administrators, state niandates, special 
interests, litigibushess, escalating^ expectations, enrollment growth 
§?^Jj??iiDe, per^hnel problem demographic changes, lack bf public 
confidence, competition from private education and uhcertaihty 
engendered by high technology. Such wide-ranging problems and 
issues^ madke jllannihg ejctr difficult. There is neither time nor 
^"^'"Syjo*' coniniitmen^tq^ia^ very far into the future, 

Surviving day-iodsy consumes most of many districts' managerial and 
policy resources, 

Busijfiess leaders iriterviewed recalled earlier limes when they 

had served on school boards, along with what they called other "real" 
cbmmuhityieaders. Now, you can't get higher echelon business peo- 
ple to serve bh boards, or if they do, they dbn't stay long because they 
?*P_"'J_^?^tJ_o^ hassle, business people mean 

the constant harassment from parents, tagiayere, t^eachers'^drgai^^^ 
tibns^ civil rights groups, and other special interests of many stripes, 
and the negative media represehtatibh bf board actibhs. They become 
^^9"r^8®d Pye^^^^^^^^ ^!^J^ to "get its act together" 

They become impatient, too, with the difficulties of mana^ng schools 
and measuring prbdiicUvity. After a while, th^ persons throw up 
their hands and lea^^^^ or b^dme passive tbward bbstacles which they 

have been unable to overcome. 

Racial and ethnic minority^bbard members often feel the same 
way but for different reasons. Their frustratibhs turn, too, on the 
M'^*'!!!^^ to^et anything do^ They chafe at bureaucracy, seeing 
volumes of roles and regulations as roadblocks to their o^ra effective- 
ness as bbard members as welL as inhibitors of quality education for 
ininpngr students. They bfteh feel strong ties tb ihihbrity br ethnic 
?5^_t^ to l>e very important^ 

more compelling than an abstract concept of es to the district at 
large. 

Pther _bdard members Identify with specific prbgram 

ir'^rests— reading, special^ education^ ycKaUdn^^^^ educa- 
tion, athletics or a program for the gifted and talented. Occasionaliy, 
these are the bnly interests board members have, and they pursue 
them relentiessly withdut cdhcerh fbr other programs or district 
needs. Such persons of^Q J??^ejudgrnents^a^ prdgraltis and per- 
sonnel oh the basis of personal data gathering in visits to schools. 

Cohsequeritly, there may he sitting at the same board table 
pei^ns di^nchM ineffective and ihsufficieht prcKredures for 

getting thbgs done, those unta feel minority chil- 

dren are the objects of discriniination and those who have si>eciai 
prdgrarnmatic interests to push. These perspectives, bf course,^are not 
always consistent witji what others in the comm including the 
professionals, think are important. In the absence of any mechanism 
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19 School Board to manage snch diversitj^ school systems flounder and the educationai 
welfare of childreh and youth are placed at risk. 

What is heeded is a way to manage diversity, rise above the 
idio^^cratic prefer^ences of in !>pard mem^^^^ and chart a 

course for the district that tremscends individnal interests of board 
members but also respects them. 

Leadership Can 'f be Dodged 

Although many scjiooi board members chafe under federal 
and state ihandates that encroach oh IbcaLcontrol, there is still stn 
awesome leadership task for »:hddl boards, lechhically, schbol board 
members are agents of the state, or extensions of state government to 
meet local heeds. Responsibility for education rests with the state, not 
with IcRral school districts. Ultimate accbuhtability resides far from the 
^^^l^ JM'^ly^- ^ct communities in this study sd^dhgly cherished 
the concept^ of local control through the school l>oard. 

Federal and state laws are quite specific about what k)cai 
^9§?ds af e to do. is a gcxkl example. Man 
boards have devoted thousands of hours, often reluctantly, to shaping 
cbrhplisuice with the U.S. Constitution in race and other equity 
matters. Coiirts at all levels, the Congress, state legislatures, state 
^i^P^^^'^l^ls pf education units impose 
their wiii on local boards, limiting local discretion. These soiu'ces 
out matters such as setting schdbi district boundaries, transportation, 
finance, person attendance, piipil safefy and health, school 
calendars, property acquisition and mM and fir- 

ing of a superintendent, labor relations, minimum standards and, 
increasingly, many aspects of the curriciilum. The one area where 
school boarcte^^ they spend tod much time is in 
responding to state mandat^. 

Many board members, early in their tenure, are surprised at 
the scbi>B of their legal duties as well as their specificity. Yet despite the 
size pf thejmMd^^^ 

for leadership remain. Local boards have leeway in determiningjhe 
means through which to respond to mandates. There is h-eedom to 
i^J?PtJ^iytAculum^ to changes in 

pupil population and community goals. Boards can assess the im^c^ 
of high tecbholdgy and other external events upon the schools and 
school districts, peyelbpihg oversight pbli^ rests with school boards, 
^?'yJl*lL^ofjvWc to date. And boards could ^steitiati- 

cally produce policy to help them be better board members, but few 
do. Much remains to be done if grass roots leadership is to use effec- 
tively the latitude it has in local goverhahce. The working board must 
know itself better. 
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''There always seems to be 
additidhdi information that 
causes as to change our minds. " 

School board member, 
California 
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Time is of the essence. For school boards structuring time— its School Board 20 
9H^yt?L5uanty and fo^ to effective arid 

satisfactory operations, throngh the questionnaire and site visit inter- 
views, the I EL study probed how board members view their use of 
^*PAand how representatiw leaders perceive this issue, 

there is a clear convergence of opinion on the impo^^ this 
issue. But, opinions jaboDt the problems, as one might expect,.differ 

Board riiembers aud chat' ^/ersbns^ with few exceptions, are 
??ncerned about tlie small Jiroportidh of time spent bri "real" educa- 
tion issues: Yet board members, on the whole^feei ihey^ must do it all. 
One exp>erienced board member said, "We can't give up any area, but 
the board is bverwhelriied; we go from crisis to crisis; we can't find 
^'^IP}^P!^^P3±'^'^J^3^^^ nearly enough time bri curricu- 

Inm^teaching and student learning." However, one school board in a 
large district views itself, and is viewed by its public, as "a well-oiled 
machine." This is the ^e^^ 

One question in the lEL suryeyJTable^S) asked board chairper- 
sons what they considered the three most imp>ortant areas among 12 
riiajbr school board policy roles, Thirty-riirie percent indicted that 
^PPK''^^"^^ most importarit board furictidris. 

Yet 42 percent said the board spends too little time on this role. 



Timeoii andjmtpoftdhce of 

Pottx^ Rotes * table 3 





loo-Ulfle 
Time 


Right 

Amminff 
Of Time 


loo Much 
Time 




ImporUnce 
lo Board 


Defining and advocating fbr 
studeats" education and 
related needs 

Setting standards and adopt- 
ing policies for personnel 
selection, evaluation arid 
prbfessibhal develbpmeht 


53 


133 


d 


84 


49 


134 


4 


61 


Appraising curriculum^i 
terrnsjof district's needs, goals 
and objectives 

Continuous goal setting, 
policy development and 
appraisal for the system 

Raising community aspira- 
tions for educational excel- 
lence 

Working for school system 
arid cdriiriiuriity fdcUs bri 
access and equity fbr stu- 
dents 


84 


100 


2 


77 


86 


105 


3 


60 


84 


96 


6 


23 


29 


15b 


5 


13 


Providing visible leadership 
fbrjjublic education in the 
community 


44 


143 


1 


34 



^Numbers in each cdlurhh represent the hurhl)er of responses to each. 
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21 School Board Time ou and Jmportaiiee of 

Polity Role s * (com.) Table 3 







Right 








To<vUitle 
Tliii« 


Amount 
of Time 


ToeMuch 
Time 


Importance 
to Board 


Maintaining sjLStern^ 

comnmnit^iocus on^tudent 
a.i.iiicvciiiciii unu iinproviiig 
stad<:nt achievement 


51 


133 




3 


45 


Expanding the number and 
lypes Qi constiiuencies tnat 


86 


94 


6 




9 


support and participate 
actively the public education 










Providing leadership for 

financia! support pfthe 

school 5ystenni and allocation 
of resources lo support Wv: 
di jtrict*^ goals aiid objectives 


32 


146 


10 












Capitalizing on the national 
education reform mdmehtum 
and initiating reforms appro- 
priate to local needs and 
goals 


44 


134 


10 


10 


IVanslating state legislation 
and jregulations for local 
needs and goals 


32 


129 


25 


17 


Other (please specify) 


1 

-- 


3 


9 


1 


'Numbers in each cdliimh represent the number of responses to each. 





Th|rtyK)ne percent check^^^^ cpnimuqUs gwl settTi^, poliq^ 
developrhieht and appraisal for the system. Forly-one percieiit 
believe their board spends too little time on this jpolicy role: 

Bceirdjsjnewjhem^ and are viewed by even critical pub? 
lies, as "well meaning" (this was heard over and over) and composed 
of persons trjihg to do a good job. Bat the scope of a board's responsj- 
bilities, except in its legal terms, seems to defy definition and struc- 
ture and is planted with Unex^ laridmihes. Board members are 
politicians (93 percent of our :^ple are fleeted). Cdhstituehts 8>er- 
pbhal, system, other political bodies) are major forces in definingjhe 
job and the pnbrities---ahd jfrequehtly contribute to the crises. Despite 
all the tinie spent re^ crises, cbhstitiient (and sMf) 

ja?ues, and media criticisms, what does the extenial world say? *The 
board doesn't spend time planning, thinking, setting prioriti^ for its 
policy work, and assessing the ^stem's education." Or, 'This hoard is 
really into crisis management." Indeed, tx>ard chairpersons (50 per- 
cent of the sample) said the key step their boards could take to 
strerigtheh policymaking and leadership would be to engage in more 
study ^idnsi and ^licg^ rev^^^ Sixty-eight percent of the sample 
said their boards have regular joal setting /planning meetings— but 
almost ohe*third of the sample do not. 
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The answer is not that hoards shoald spend more time. Actu- Sc hool Board 22 
aJly, ^me toards may need to decrease the hours spent. Board work 
shoirid concentrate on the pojicymaking func^ priorities, 
defihihg goals and objedivjes and assessing achievements against 
ob[ectives. Boards must discipline themselves and educate the public 
to a board's effective use of its time. A board which structures its work 
within: 

□ Goal setting, 

□ Deterrhinihg priorities to focus the board's work, 

□ Planning to achieve objectives, 

□ Utilizing structures for review and oversight of policies and board 
actions, 

B Greafing systems for effective internal and external cbitimuhica- 
tioh (to and from the board), and 

□ Evaluating itsejf 

increases both its own sense of effectiveness and pq^ perceptions 
among its cbnstituejicies. While the time a board spends may not be 
reduced, it viillLb^^ 

Bevejoping and, more im within such a 

structure requires management and interpereonal communicatidn 
and leadership skills. Board members, former board members and 
c^^'^yM^JP^tsons^^^ stated that, by and large,^ their boards 

of education, as corporate bodies, need development in these skills. 

BoaiiiOperattahs 

T*^^ J??i^^^^^ their inter- 

nal board work, their worldng relationships wUh the «;hodl system 
arid their relationships with various leadership groups in the commu- 
nity. 

The^ample was evM between boards that have 

formal committees of the board and those that meet as a committee of 
the whole for all board work. Of those boards with committees^ only 
one-half Mud the committees are formal and written into board operat- 
ing policies. 

Committees seem to work better for homogeneous boards in 
siiiaJler comihuhities than for urban Jjoards with raciaii}^ ethnically 
and pqliticjdly dive^ This is consistent with the repre- 

sentative philosophy of board membership that has ^giih to domi- 
nate urban boards. Interviews with board members highlight tmstjor 
ladc of trust) among board members, constituents' lack of underetand- 
ing of the role and authq^^^ members and a board 

member's definition of his/her individual role as issues affecting the 
willingness of board members to give up individual responsibility 
through a committee structure. 

Structures for oversight and monitoring board policies are glar- 
ingly absent, the exceptions occurred mainly for court-ordered 
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23 School Board actions, such as desegregation^^ percent of the sample said that 
implementing^ and monitoring board policies absorb most of^ the 
feard s time. In interviews with present and past board members, ail 
stated that the ^^^^ function is sorely heglected^agaih, the lack 

of time was cited. 

The absence of visible board activity in oversight and policy 
monitoring affects a community^ perception of the bbardJliis ranges 
from appaliing reactions^ community to, "They pass a 
pollcj^ hut I never know what happens,*' among parents. 

To meet their oversight responsibilities, boards could incorpo- 
t^te implemeritatidri pl^ with hew policies. Such plans might include 
periodic reports back to the board from the superintendent. Another 
strategy would be to assign oversight of policies to board comm[ttees, 
which would reiwrt back to the full board on their defined areas of 
responsibility. Neit^^^ siiggeitlphs requires more board 

tiine. Board members cited over and over their frustratiohs in terms of 
accomplishments for tlie time spent. But, without a structure for 
assessing results of board action, it is difficult to have a sense of 
accomplishment. 

Rower of Information 

Board access to ihfdrmatioh is critical to ihformed decision- 

niaking. The study revealed that wh^^ once boards may have felt this 
was a problem with superintendents or staff, information now is more 
abuhdahtly and freely given. Indeed, superihtendehts spend a great 
^^L?! time "semcing** bqardsVinformatiph needs—ih some instances 
almost to the point of overwhelming the board with information. 
Some observers, indeed, have expressed the suspicion that this is a 
deliberate administration strategy. 

Whejre relationships are good between the supeririterideht and 

the board, there is an easy attitude about board mem^ 
other staff for infbrmatibh. Howevei; In these same districts, board 
members have the courtesy to inform the superihtendeht. Gbnverselj^ 
where there is lack of tru^^ fc>dard members frequently 

develop their own sources of information among staff and have been 
. fchbwh to use such infbrmatibh to "blind side" the adminstration. 

Information is power in any pDlicymaking situatibn. Hbw one 

gets it and uses it teste the_i?te of individual board members arid 
the operating practices of l>oards. 

Board members need tb weigh their perceived individual 
O^^^^^t J_"i5>™ the cbipbrate t>bard*s need fbr and use 

of information. The person hqursjrequired of system staff to re^rid tb 
requests bf individual board members should be weighed a^inst the 
board's corporate requests fbr infbrmatibh. If the bbard has priorities 
for its work^ ava^llable staff should be devoted to these pribrities. 
The suF>erintendent and l>oard cluurperson^miist ediicate and disci- 
pline board members and staff to the orgctnizationai policies. A corpo- 
rate board policy fbr informatibh requests from the system requires 
the self-discipline of individual board m riot only with resist 

to staff but also in relationships with constituents^ Don't, in other 
wbrds, promise ihfbrmatibn that must be delivered through proce- 
dures contrary to t>dard policy. 
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ResiUU of interviews with citizer^ School Board 24 

despite their adequate and organized inforhiatibh ^sterns, are per- 
ceived to be making many decisions o anecdotal ihforma- 
tioh. It is difficult for officeholders to avoid the known anecdote as a 
rationale for decisions or political positions. Howevei; the public 
expects that decisidnrriakiilg in education will be based on solid, neu- 
trad information and will display a substantive knowledge of the issues. 

Evdludtibh 

^Pnly_33 percent of the sa^^ have policies for formal 

self-evaluation. In a political climate where demands for accountability 
are ihcreasihg,_bbards are beginning, however to see the need for 
such a policy. There was no evidence of board seH^valuatiohs that 
fonnally indude the staff or cdmmum 

Board self-evaluations which included such constituencies 
could narrow the gap between a board's sense of its effectiveness and 
tbe public's j^rceptidhs. For example, a board self^valuatibh at the 
close of the school year with input from the "outside" wdUld alldw the 
board to review its priorities and plans for the year, asse^ acjue ve- 
mehtSj and deduce problems This process could encourage the bo£trd, 
^b'^J.^stem and cdmrriuriify to deyeldp a set of cbmmbh expecta- 
tions for the work and performance df the board. 

Sta^ijg Oie Bbdrd 

Increasingly; bdards in large ^sterns within politically complex 

communities are establishing staff positions^ assigned to the board. 
These •;bbard offices" range from one person Jor all to a staff person 
fdr each board member in the "mega-cities." Board members app>ear 
*P be ?harpjy divide^ bdards which are more 

homogeneous in communities which are less diverse oppose the cdn- 
cept bf separate board staff. Yet many cities have board staff, and in 
cities where this is ridt the case, sditie board members are pushing to 
establish such positions^ 

As with_so mmiy issues, this one probably has no right or 
wrong answer The sheer vbliime bf work for boards Jn large districts 
wdUld^em to supfK^^^ the cdricept of board staff. Hbwever, having 
their own staff allows board membere to become much more invdlved 
in day-tonday activities in a school system. A we /they split between 
system staff and board staff can develbp, as well as tehsibiis with the 
si^P?fl?t^^?Pt^y!^e a5_in£ugi^atua^ well if the people 

trust each other and if the motives of board members do not include 
creating a power base parallel to the sup>erintendent or the system. 

Rote of the Board &miiperson /J^issideht 

Board members and citizens alike believe the board chairper- 
son is critical in deterihihihg whether a board is effective or Inefiec- 
t^y?- A_89??^_chairper«3 ail points of view to be heard^ 

and prevents any individual on the board or In the audience frdm 
"hogging the show." 



25 School Board Board chairi^ersbhs are viewed by their fellow board membei^ 

^ "fi^'st among equals." The study produced little evidence of dominat- 
ing, antOCTadc styles junon^^ role 
has evolved into facilitating the woric of the board and building con- 
sensus. 

B^^^.^iemfers as^ members look to the 

chairperson to manage board "mavericks" and toj5revent the "three- 
nrig circus" perception on the part of staff and community. 

Tl^ere was general acquiesehce, if hot full agreement, among 

board-members that the chaigpei^npl^ criti/^ role as a sdiihdihg 
boarder lightning rod for the snperintendent in anticipating bc^d 
memt>ei^' attitudesi reactiohs and probable actions in regard to snper- 
intendent 2md staff jniti^ 

Board ctairpereons in the study appe^ to have, at a minimUni, 
considerable board experience and Imovdedge of their communities. 
Seveh^^ight percent in the sample had served on their boards lour or 
years. 78 percent had college or postgraduate degrees, 79 per- 
cent were over 40 ycajrsoid and 93 percent have lived in their com- 
munities ID or more years. 

Operating Within the School System 

Th'; most common tj^ of fomal board /staff relatidnshij) is 
that of staff aligned to work withboard committees. Sixty-^ix percent 

sample lk>ards with established committees have specific staff 
assigned to committees. 

Qbviousls^ informal relationships develop among^ljqard mem- 
bers and staff. These relationships can add to trust and-the Board^s 
sense of ^curity^^ happening in the ^steih. Board mem- 
bers need to be sensitive to the fact that staff members report through 
the system tbjhe superintendent— staff can be "whip sawed" between 
bpvd members and those to whom staff reports. This is viewed as 
d^funcdonai byjUljw^ is very difficult for a staff person to say 
"no" to a board member who wants information or a task performed. 
Staff persons, according to the site interviews, wiii rarely teH a board 
member the cost in time and neglected duties required to respond to 
his or her request: 

Retationships with the ''Outside '' 

School boards too often are 

isolated from genera! government^ aiid^ except in the sm gsrceht- 
age of school districts wher^ boards are elected through political 
parties^ they are isolated fi-bih mainstream political party structures. 
T^'^ ^ly^yJP^^^ np. with other 
governmental bodies except in those cases where boards are fiscally 
dependent— and these relatiohships tend to be adversarial. 
^nteiyiewsjlL the site jwsjt communities revealed major con- 
cerns about the absence of structured regular communications. This 
situation: 

^ I^y^i^i^ll^ ipvej^^ distance itself from the school 

system and problems of the \xmrd 
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□ isolates the board from poiitical power stmctares Schuol Board 

□ Creates {rustratibhs among community ieaders about a iack of 
coherent communis plahhihg with respect to financial resources, 
human resources developmeirt and ecoiiom development, coor- 
dination of bond issues and other problems 

Interviews in the case study districts indicated that where there 
is regular communication, it occurs thipUgh the s^ 

Medlfau Generally the board chairperson is the spokesperson 
for the board witliL the media. Tlie superintendent is perceived as 
spokesperson for the school system. This is a fine distinctibh that 
to sort itself out in most systems in the sample. 
Board members are least tolerant of a colleague who seeks media 
opportunities to display opposition to fuU board action. Citizens, partic- 
ularly Icxral leadership persons, al^ view this behavior as destructive 
arid evidence of j^jitici^ 

Constructive board /media relationships are most difficult in 
highly political environments where board members represent dis- 
tinct cphstituehcies and must deal frequehtl}! with inflammatory 
issiies. Larger school systems frequently have^^ PPiD^_^^*^^~ 
tions or public relations and, to the extent possible, boards rely on 
these prpfessibhals for day-tchday cbmmuhicatibhs with the media. 

Business: Regular interaction with business leadership occurs 
most frequently in communities where board meml)e^ come from the 
historic "elites"— once common for board members, jn such communi- 
ties, tK>ard members themselves are frequently on the boards bf the 
Ipcal Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Lidiis and other dyic jm^ 
tural organizations, these are informal but productive relationships 
which provide links for the board as a whole to community power 
structures. 

Boards, per se, rarejy have fon^aj strac^ 

business leadership. However; more and more superintendents have 
taken the lead and established relatibhshlps with the business commu- 
nity. A superintendent's initiative iii this area of district /cdmmUhity 
relations can confront sch^x)! boards with both organizational and 
personal challenges to their board leadership role. 
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Getting alonG 

— WITH THE 

UPERINTENDEN7 



[Wyjob is to help them learn to 
become elective. . . I will hot shy 
a way from teiiing them when 
they Ye dipping into 
admihisiratioh. " 

Superihterident, 
Nbri-harrrioriibus district 
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Some school bwds go through j^des-^ SchMl distiicts have School Board 27 

had periods when boards and board members earned high marks 
from corriiriuhity constituencies. Those who served on such boards 
were esteemed and re^)ecte[l for their insight^ integrify and under- 
siding of the schools boardX role and that of Jhe superintendent. 
They were able to distinguish between what an individusd board mem- 
ber is to do and what the board is to do as a cbllective. But changes in 
tK^d memberships boards can^^c^ into other patterns of 
betuivioi; less constructive^ and thrratening to past b^d achieve 
ments. Boards m^ lose public confidence and find themselves unable 
to develop a cbmrhbh bond sufficiently strong to carry them through 
the difficult ded^^c^ ttey^ must make. 

Those interviewed for the lEL study frequently referred to 
former boards or individual board members. Examples of unity and 
cbmrhbh piirpbse were cited and per^ns were singed but whb had 
^ven^xernplary ^i^ce onjheb^^ They commented as v/ell about 
the significant role the cte^person piSQ^. 

The subject of admihistratibh /policy ihteractibn is Jiardly a 
hew topic in ediicatibh or iri other governance cbhtexts. It has beeri 
analyzed and described over and over again. Ybt it is still difficult and 
often misunderstood. It Is an axiom that adrninistrators should st£^ out 
bf policy and that board rnerhbers should refrain frbrn intervening in 
^dh^n^ajiye l^airs. In Uie da£-t<^^ arid 
management, however; those lines become blurred. Some critics 
maihtaih that where there is encroachment in either direction difficul* 
ties arise. Others believe board rnerhbers can participate substantially 
In Uie adinmus^ative distnct^ynthqut hani^^ 
administrators may cross into the poUcy domain without undue ne^- 
tive consequence. Absolute separation of responsibilities is mislead- 
|hg. There can be settings and cbhditibils^ for exaihple^ where vibia- 
tion of the nde j>rodu^^ 

in the case studies, we found typical examples of positive and 
negative ehcrbachrheht: 

1. A strong superintendent, trusted^by b^d mernbe^ and uistiilir^ 
confidence in conmiunlty leaders, violates the textbook definition 
of separatibh of pbli(^ and adiTiiriistrative fuhctibhs, but the situa- 
tiori appears to WOT ^tfefactjsrijy. Tjus^ one 
large urban district in the study where board members were not 
uneasy about the central role the superihtehdent plays in policy 
deyelbpmeht. In fact^ the rtiedia^ cbmmuhi^ and parent r^reseht- 
atives viewed the board meriibei^ as^^'i^dei^" becaui^ they cre- 
ated a team with the superintendent. He, however; was given credit 
for "prbvidiiig the glue." Because board mernbere gave the superin- 
tendent a fi;ee rein backed him publicly, they too were per- 
ceived as strong leaders. 

2. The bppbsite bf this sitiiatibh is one where the bbard encroaches 
yp?*! the superintendent's dom stuifies^elded one of 
these examples, too. At this site, the board members take active 
and sustained interest in the rnanagement of the schools, frorn the 
central bffice tb the buildirig level. The bead's ihter^ in per^ruiel 
decisions smacks of patronage, the stance of this board has 
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28 School Board become feed in the public's mind. One of the citizen s interviewed 

commented that "the board is about the same as it has been over 
the yeai^veiy much into a^ 

This lund of emt^ch^^ leads to policy initiative brigihat- 
ihg with ihdivid^l board members rather than with the board as a 
whole or with the cooperation of the si^rintendent. It aim leads to 
short tenure for su|^^ as was true for the school district 

in this case study. 

3- A third type of emtiaclimeht is a mixture— board and superintendent 
cross over into each otesdoiM it is hard to determine 

where policy initiatives originate^ However, both the boird arid 
supeririteriderit can find this arrangement satisfactory— when all 
parties imderstandjm^ agr^ that it should be this w^ it woris 
oirfy when the board and superintendent have cbhfiderice in each 
other. 

In the ca^ study that typified this style, the superintendent isa 
ixjlitical leader amp coriiriiunity groups; board ment 

bers acquiesce to this so long as he keeps them informed. The board 
sees itself as the ''b<^/_'^ut observers note jhat the brard initiates 
little in major policies. However, board membere feel they "must be 
involved Jn everything and know what is happening day-today in 
thesj^tem." 

4. Finally^there is th^e text^^ sepauratibri of roles. Eveiy- 

bhe underetands and accepts the idea ttetjjolicy and manageriierit 
are dififererit furictioris, arid the board and superintendent do not 
intrude on c^ch other s responsibilities. Each participant knov^ 
vvliat is expected and abides by those Understanirigs, 

Iri the case study whidi illustrate this model, the board's role 
was described as brie of lettirig the people know "what is happen- 
ing—a citizen watchirig dw^ The board honore coop- 

eration withfai itself, deploi^ confit5ntatidn with the supeririteri- 
derit— but sees itself as the entity that must ask the important ques- 
tions abmit the schools for the public. 

in ranunmiicatingpolic$^and actions, the board terids tb giveJhe 
"why." while the superintendent gives thej'what and wheri." The 
board v/orks as a team through "good committee work." The super- 
intendent follows iriiriiediately bri policy development with the 
leadership staff and teachers. 

Hinng^ EvaiudHn^^ Hnng 

_ ^lie most important single task of a board is tb hire a superin- 
terident. Whea asked what their biggst job is. board members will say 
usually thatjt is the eriiployment of the superintf^ndent. evaluating this 
person and firing thejndiyidual if he or she does not measure up to the 
district s needs. \S^en there is a vacancy in the supeririterident s p<»i- 
Uon. board riiembere invent a long time in a smirch proq^. Boards 
fcquentl£em£l(^ c^^ irivblve the communi^ and the profes- 

sional staff in the process and then look for assurarice that they selected 
the best person. 

Usually, there are gwd reasons £r a change in the superin- 
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chief exKnitivcs. Often there is ra tumqver ^emselves, School Board 29 

and-each new board wants its own person. Diere^are a few districts in 
the United Stat^ that are (X)hcurrehtly paying bS several contracts of 
Pl^9^ luf^nntehde^^^^^ Buyouts dp liot cbh tribute to good school 
commonil^ relations, as many districts are discovering. 

Thus it behooves every board to cdhcehtrate heavily bh the 
s^urch for a superinterideht and to specify clearly the conditions of 
employment, including how the person is to be evaluated^bnc« those 
arc in place, the board and the new executive should live by what has 
been a^eed upon. 

Evaluatioh of the superihtehdeht^ahd of the board— is serious 
busing Jta the district surveyed^ about 90 percent foitnaliy evali^ 
die superintendent, yet only one-third of the boards indicated proce- 
dures in place For board evaluatibn, most often through a self-evaluation 
process. The small percentage of board meihbei^ who did hot believe 
^Y^y^y 9?J^Jb^d perfOT _^at such eyaluatiqns are 

lumdled at the ballot Jx)x. State school boards associations have refined 
methods and procedures For superihtehdent and board evaluations. 
Some of these are veiy sophisticated aiid helpful, but ihUch remains to 
be done to impmve the appraii^ of governance and management of 
local school districts (see Chapter 8). 

At the time of turnover in the superihtehdeik:^, boards heed to 
^J^^^^_ PP^^P.^i^djransi Often an interim superin- 

tendent is appointed or there is an extended iame^duck period following 
a resignatibh br firing. Long periods bf time withbut a chief executive 
can create problems which lie in wait for a hew superihtehdeht, Board 
members often^anm)t r^st the temptadon to_^et in jwd "run things." 
Central staSsometimes are without direction or possibly have too many 
dir^tibns. Boards heed to see that gbverhahce and managerheht bf the 
district do not drift diirihg the tra^^ 

Th^Jli?^ of the superintendent's appointrrient is the tirtie to 

clari^ rol^ and responsibilities. Eachjof the issues below, confumed 
as potehtial problems in the survey, oS&cs the board and the superin- 
tendent the chance to clarify views and begih afiissh. 

BwoLfd Member Relatiomships with 
Other Employees 

Ideally, individual Jx)ard memter cq with other ernplc^- 

ees of the district should be cleared through th&superintendent's office. 
Hbwever, the gbverhahce and rhahagement bf school districts r^ly 
reaches the ideal, arid it is hot possible for sup^rihtehdehts to hear all 
requests to rneet wi^, pr othCTwi^ contact, district em ploy ees. Also, 
often board members^have been active in parent/teacher organizations 
ahd have ^tablished friendships, patterns bf corhmuhicatibh; eveh 
social aa^Uaint^ 

Farther, habits ot inendship that may be nourished during the 
transition period between superintendenci^ are hard to give up when 
the hew executive arrives. Other patterns ^bf cdmrhunicatibh ahd 
dependency deyetep whe^^ s^lghed to work 

with board committer. Boards rely h^vily upon such persons for 
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30 School Board informatibh, even directibh, for their corrirriittee work. Board mem- 
l^*"! ^^^Yelqpjnip^ central office staff through committee 

work, and staff often see it as their opportuni^ tqjnfluence the Iward 
directly. Thus,^ superintendents unintentionaliy can be removed from 
some critical daily governance and ihahagenal activities. 

Bifyfihaiibh and Hiibrmation Flow 

_ Producing, providingaccess to and sharing of data ofteri are 
serious issues. Board membere cbrhiheht about receiving too much 
M^'1??yp_n»_PoLen9^^^ infdrmatibri that in their judgment is 
inadequate or unreliable for their purposes. Furthei; not aU lx>ard 
members want the same information. Some superintendents then are 
confrpnted with a dilemma: do th^ provide their boards with less 
^n^9™?*^™L??P^?^Ah? same amoun^^ different kind? Job 

much information was a common complaint with some boards in the 
interviews. 

Wben boar members feel they are ill-informed by the superin- 
tendent or central staff, they iray^seek addition Such 
"searches" often result^ in serious problems: Superintendents feel 
threatened by board memt^rs who use the brganizatibh baa day-tb- 
^3sis for infonnat[qn.^S members feel frustrated 
when data do not appear to answer the questions theyjiaye^ 

Equity in infbrmatibri access is another issue in many school 
districts. Some board members believe they db hbt have the same 
^^^^™?*^^"J?J9*il??l?i^^^ concerned that 

individual board members appear to have the "ear" of the superin- 
tendeht, caU that bfHce frequently br meet with the chief executive 
independent of other 

It is important that board members, the superintendent and the 
staff clearly uni^erstand the information climate, clarify it and develop 
giiidelihes. 

Agenda Dev&vpinehi and Control 

The survey results indicated that board chabpersons and 
superintendents j^^ In a few 

instances, the board itself developed ^le agenda, arid in about 20 
percent bf the districts surveyed superintendents developed the 
agenda by themselves. (A 1982 survey bf school superintendents 
sM^^^ them to hav^^^ a niuch Jar^er rote in^ bpfu'd agenda deyelbp- 
ment than was true in this study)^ this is an important ar^. Thq»e 
who cbhtrbl agendas define prbblems aad issues that will receive local 
district attention. D in the findings between the schbbl 

boards and superintendents could be the result of "in-the-eyeK)tth^ 
beholder" phenomena. 

Serving the P&itey Needs of the Board 

In most of the case study districts^ superintendents reported 
spending cbnsiderablejime serving ihe policymaking needs of the 
board, as miich as 85 percent in one instance. Much bf the literature. 




untM^ recenUy at leasts focused oh the superihtehdeht's maoagerial School Board 31 
duti^, not on helping b^d membef^^^ responsibilities of 

superintendents for policy deveiopment (the primary bi3ard functiqnj 
have b^h treated sparsely, both in research and in preparation pro- 
grmiis for administrators. 

This functidn ind deyelbp a policy cal- 

endear, delegating specific staff help to the boau-d for polid^ 
consideration, offering consultation on matters where the superin- 
tendent has particular expertise, expediting policy deliberations and 
?^Jsting the tntjard wiUi th^^ statements. After a board has 

adopted policy; responsibili^ for implemejitiiig it is firmly w[th the 
chief executive^ Policy oversight^ notable In its absence in the boards 
surveyed, is the board's domain but requires the superihtehdeht and 
executive staff to gather data for evaluation of impleitiehtatibh of 
policies. 

i^ompetilton farlteddiifii^ 

Boards and /or individual members of the board frequently 
compete with the superintendent for public attention. This may be 
ffiot^ 5^^^^P*'ead in larger districts, but wherever it occurs, it is 
serious. _ _ • 

Some board members precipitate the problem because of their 
2>blitical ambitiohs or wish, at the least, for re-electloh or re- 
appointaent to the boards Otte superihtehdeht always seen 

on TV or quoted by the press. This seems to occiu;, accord^^ 
survey and case studies, even when board members admire and 
respect their superihtehdeht. 

Cbhsequehtly, the issue becomes how to share properly in both 
*^?_?PPL^J^1? a Jol^jveU done £uid^ which inevitably 

accompanies both policy and adminisSative responsibilities in educa- 
tibh. It isimpbrtaht to recognize this problem and to address the issue 
directly^ Written board policies fbr relatibhs with the media can help. 
These should be developed after ppen,^ank discussion with the super- 
intendent about Jiis/ her role with the media vis-a-vis the board. Board 
members should ajsb work but aimong themselves members' relation- 
ship^with the media— is the chair the board sjx)kesi]^rsbh? If bther 
members are approached to appear on tV, radio or comment for Jhe 
press, do they clear this with the chair? Are Jthe politics of the commu- 
nity: sUch that it is im^^ for all board members tb have some 
media visibility? Superintendents should be sensitive to the yisibili^ 
needs of board members who are politicaljy elected or appointed. 
Bbard members who can effectively relate to the media can be an 
enormous asset for the school system in relating tb the community. 

Mtpbrtdnce of Trust 

X^lP^ jntemewed fbr this study, especially tnoard members 

and superintendents, emphasized the importance of yiist. Asked to 
dte the key strength in working with their superintendents, t>oard 
inembers bfteh dted "bpehhess in cbmmuhicatibh" arid "trust/ 
confidence /support " (Table 4). T he major problems bf wbrking with 
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32 School Board the superintende^^^ were tod much board involvement in administra- 
tive matters, a iack of board freedom and indepehdehce and tod much 
for boards to do without adequate information^ these findings are 
central to trust. Fihdinj^ of the lEL study are supported by a survey of 
school board /superimeri relations sponsored by the National 
School Boards Association Md the Am Assbciatibh of School 
Administators in spring 1986. In this survey trust and respect were 
highlighted as major reasons for good relationships.^ 

&hoql boards and supe heed to address these areas 

of potential problems— and of potential feuinbnibus relationships— if 
th^ both are to respond adequately to the issues facing them. 

Uhrking with the SOp&ihtehd ehi Hible 4 

Mafbr Strengtlis Number of rappndents 
_ answering question 

Trust /confidence /support. 64 

Openness in communication 75 

Al l Other 51 

Major Probiems Number of respondents 

answering question 

Lack of board independence n 

Board tod involved in administrative matters ......... 17 

Tod itiuch to db/tdb hiuch information. ............. 13 

Superintendent seeks to resolve issues 

too quickly 5 

All Other 79 
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'Trom our perspective, the 
major issue is the state effort to 
usurp local control and rnake 
school districts holding 

companies for the state. " 



Board member, 
Goiorado 



Bbarimembers feci responsible for too many "vety impqr- School Board 33 
taht" issues. They feel the pressure of traditional issues dealing with 
student perforin2^ efficient mahageiheht, proper sUiffihg, and 
financing. Within each of these issues are nuances that further chaF 
lenge board leadership. 

However, the survey and case study interviews revealed (See 
T#^J?_5i often for the first time, new issues dealing with such problems 
as state-ievei political interference with local dedsidn-m 
public apathy ^d sometimes antlpatf^) toward the role of school 
boards. These fiave been evident before in many communities, but 
they emerged as strong themes in tl^^ 

Program issues mentioned most frequently were the need to: 
n Provide ™>re flexibility for the diverse requirements and learning 
styles of an increasingly pluralistic student population 

□ improve the high schck)! completion rate 

□ improve the transition to employment 

□ improve the academic achievement of at-risk students 

B maintain a balanced curriculum in which an jippropnate mix of 
traditional academic and Job-related instruction is provided 

□ increase eariy childl^^ that the schools* focus can 
be on prevention rather than remediation 

□ pursue equity while maihtaihihg high academic standards 

Teacher and Adndnistrator concerns were: 

□ The chayyieng high teacher quality, with the dembgraph- 
ics working against such an effort 

□ The need for stronger buildihg-level input £uid leadership in the 
development of educational programs 

□ The heed to improve staff development 

□ An impending teacher shortage 

□ Cbmpeteh(^ testing for teachers to screen out ineffective in- 
dividuals 

B Career 'adders and merit pay as a way to make education fi nan - 
cially attractive and more competitive with business and industry 

teadersfaip and management issues which concern boards 
included: 

□ The impact of state student arid teacher testing programs 

B The potentfal effect of inter-district comparisons of student 
achievement 

□ Political status and influence of school boards 

□ The heed for independent sources of information 

□ Financial crunches from unexpected pressures, such as higher 
insurance rates 

□ Negative perceptions o^ board stemming from open conflicts 
and constituent pressures 
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34 School Board A major, conunon issue confronting school bosu^ is the pr^^^ 

leih of attracting and keeping high-quality teachers. Boards are also 
cbhcerned about weeding out poorly perforniihg individuals and rds* 
ipSlflediocre perfo inyolye admin* 

isbrators as well, the spotlight has been upon teachers, as reflected jn 
the recent American Schbal Board Journal survey mentioned earlier. 

As itiay be expiated, schTO^ 
teacher unions, with teacher questions about boardJ^B^ 
issues, wJilch opens up a veritable Pemdora's box of concerns 
expressed in hejp)ttatiohs, and contract administration. The 1985 
^I^'^^Jfl^^ tP the growing 

importance of coiiective bargaining isstic^ at the [q^ jeyei^Since no 
real increase in states that mandate coiiective bso^aining has taken 
place, this growing concern would seem to indicate that issues impor- 
tant to boards are increasingly affected by collective bargaihihg. 



Education Issues fbrBoanis _ 
P olieyMotes T able 5 





Veiy 
Important 


biareaslngjii 
importance 


UtUe 

importaiice 


Public pre-schbbi education 


18% 


41% 


41% 


Special Jhtervehtibas fbr at-risk 
students 

Student high school completion 


36% 


55% 


15% 


56% 


19% 


25% 


Pri)granis /strategies for persons 
who have dropped out of school 

Adult basic education 


13% 


40% 


47% 


16% 


27% 


57% 


Reform of vocational education 


19% 


46% 


35% 


Inservice staff training needs 

State student testing programs 

l^acher testing programs 

Merit pay or other pay differential 
for staff 

Demands of special interest 
groups 

Impact of cbiirt decisions 


55% 


31% 


.03% 


34% 


53% 


13% 


18% 


52% 


30% 


23% 


44% 


33% 


10% 


40% 


50% 


34% 


42% 


24% 


Changes in insurance companies' 
pblicies fbr public bodies 

Extended school day 

Ih-state compar isbh anibn g 
locaLschooLdistricts of student 
achievement 


56% 


30% 


14% 


14% 


44% 


42% 


23% 


49% 


28% 
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The lEL intemews yieldecJ valuable ihfonnation on board 

membei^' perceptions of political, dem^ governance and 

other major issu^as weB as their concerns about school prbgrarns. 
M^t bcwd members expressed particular frustration with the public^ 
ladc of knowledge and awareness of the structure, role and puiposes 
of the local school board. They perceived a jprbnbuhced lack of sup^ 
ix>rt for and understanding of the si^gnificance and unigue functions of 
boards in their cbmmuhities, even among weH educated and involved 
citizens. As a result^ boards often lack the requisite political clout to 
improve the schoob^ Board elections are^ften marked by low voter 
turnbut, high turnover rate among board members and lack of qualitv 
among candidates. 

Obviously, a community which dbes hot have a positive atti- 
tude about what is happeningin its schools is unlikely tb cbhtnbute the 
kind of support desired by the school system, the reported lack of 
parent commitment a^^^^ and ihvblvemeat in the schools 

may bejn part, a reflection of this poor image bf public schools. 

These trends do not augur well for the schools^ They must 
compete politically for resources at a time of growing fiscal con- 
straints. Many board members complained that more of their col- 
leagues now represented special bterest groups^d that the trustee^ 
ship concept bf representing the enjire communi^^ had been 
weakened. Apparency, g^^ numbers of board members lack 
experience in i^oup decision-making. 

The lack of adequate financial support for schools is particu- 
larJoexihg. This includes insufficient money for exiting educatidnal 
programs, facilities, a^^^ as well as a Jack of money for 

changes or additions to the educational program. Qbsely connected to 
this is the frustration experienced by iocal boards as they tiy to 
respond to new state mandates unaccompanied by the money needed 
to develop and implernent t^^^ 

Related to the lack of proper financial support is the decrease in 
the number bf households with children in school. Many «:hbbl boards 
are concerned ato^ characteristics of the taxpaying 

population in their cominunities--spedfic£Uly, the increase in the num- 
ber of elderly people and others who have no children in school. 
&hppl boards are acutely aware of the need to broaden the base of 
their political constituenQr tb assure necessary support for public edu- 
cation. 

- Apprehensions also were expressed about the decline in the 
numter of boar cbmih^ up the volunteer pipeline from 

service in local PTAs, Leagues of Women Voters and other local 
groups. These well-educated, dedicated^ivic leaders are decreasing in 
number as mbre and more talented women pursue careers. A number 
3f interviewees felt that the caliber of board members had declined 
because of the loj» of such volu^^^^ talent tb school systems. 

Most board members were quite concerned about the growing 
lifluence and ihtrusiveness of the states in local district affairs. The^ 
ind the mushrOT^^^^^ bf state mandates and the centralization of 
)olicymaking frustrating, and they feel impotent and powerless in the 
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36 School Board decisibh-makihg process. Sdme board members indicated they would 
not cdritiriUe to devote the tiitie if they became only administrative 

pass-through agents for pqit^^ 

Board members also stressed changing student demographics 
as ah issue of paramount iihpbrtahce. The school population increas- 
mjly is cdmpo^ of m often cbirie frqm eco- 

nomically disadvantaged backgrounds. Their P^^nts generally lack 
infiueace in the community; and thus the political support for public 
educatibh has been weakened. At the S€une time, many of the growing 
nyiDfc^*"s_ of ilider, economic^ Comfortable jpajprity ffqup citizens 
without children in the schools are more interested in social securi^ 
medicare and local tax rates than in supporting education, these 
demographic realities, as weU as the loss of the niiddle class majority 
and minori^ students in many districts, create sep^ous politicaj prob- 
lemifor school boards. There is an acute need to broaden the base of 
political suppdit for educa 
_ _ Specifically, the^injerest^ 

munity must be sostabed, particularly in some large core urban cen- 
ters characterize by a sense of isolation and de^>air about the future 
of public education. In hdh-urbah systems, particular apprehensions 
were expressed about the ripple imj^ct of negative media attention to 
troubLed city school ^stems. Metropolitan area populadons, it was 
feared, might get a false perception from television, for example, that 
^j^^bbdl boau^ are permeated with incessant 

political conflict and controversy 

About Tliemselv&s 

Board niembere gejiei^y agreed^^^^^^ [acked prepay for 

board service. In essence, many newly elected or appointed members 
felt totally unprepared for their new responsibilities and unaware of 
the indrdihat^y large amount of time board membership entails. They 
expressed widespread support for more extensive a^^ train- 
ing to make new members more Icnowledgeable and better equipped 
to discharge their responsibilities. 

New board members, it was felt, shdlild be exjRssed td large 

amounts of information, they should become more familiar witli the 
orgahizatiba and processes of school system operation and more 
aware df their unique role as members df a public gbverhmehtal bbdy. 
All board members should leani hqwjo fun^^ 
and understand how decisions are made in a group policymaking 
cbhtext. Th'" should cbhtihubusly assess the ever-tbuchy realm of 
bdard-supKenhtehdeht relatidhships and develdp sehsitivi^ to the 
nuances of what^Js policy and what is administration in the public 
school decision-making environment. 

Board members need to seek information from a variety of 
sbiirces and learn what questibhs to ask bf staffs Boards heed to 
cdncentrate on their {x>li<:^makihg arid dyersight roles and avbid get- 
ting bogged down jn nninutia and administrative duties.^time must be 
spent on current issues, but boards need also to structure their work to 
devbte adequate attehtibh tb pblicy, plahhihg and evaluatibh issu^. 
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One eleiheht that is very different for current bbarids is the 
intensity 2md scope recent _state policy actions. The i^^^ 
feature of state /local relations in the last 20 years has been this 
growth in state cbhtrbl over education. Today organizations of prof^ 
sibhal educators and local school boards are making suggestiphs for 
only marginal changes in proposed new state policjes. And under the 
Reagan Administration, the federal role has been restricted to rheto- 
ric, cbllectiiig data and spbhsbrihg small pilot programs. 
X^iese y;ends af e ceding cdnsiderably mo re control of educa- 
tion to the states. However, there will t>e enormous variation in how 
states take control— from the highly aggressive states, such as Califor- 
nia and lexas, to the least, such as New Hanipshire and Colorado. 

.^^'^g'^rs attend aggressive, broad^ased state ed^ 

States change jK>iicy through statutes cuid regulations, which have a 
standardizing effect. Moreover, the hew focus of state pdjicymakihg is 
npibnger on cate^onclJ groups, such M b^P^icapped or miiidnty 
students, instead, it is aimed at the core of instructional policy, includ- 
ing what should be taught, how it should be taught and who should 
teach it, 

Jn_P^_. JhjB states appear to be playing such a large role in 

instruction because of a lack of local initiative. In general, local school 
boards, administrators, teachers, parent /teacher brgahizatiohs and 
t£bcpayers simply react to state policymaking, Perhaps these organiza- 
tions lack the capacity for policy analysis that the states built between 
1965 and 1980. 

State-level political actors leading the current wave of reform 
are legislators^^ governors aiid business^^i edu- 
cation interest ^oups— teachers, administrators and school boards- 
have been used primarily in pro forma consultative roles. 

It Is hotewbrthy that the increasing state cbhtrbl bf the past 
decadc^ha.< not been limited to such tra^^ ^S^PPt^Pl s^tes as 

Califoirijt and Florida: the high tide of state intervention in iocai 
ihsthictibhal policy is also washing bver Virginia and Cbhhecticut— 
longtime basUohs of local cb^ 

National jnovemejits and widespread coveraj^in the media 
have played a crucial role in the current wave of reform, just as they 
did in school fihahce rerorm and in the ihihiihum cbihpetehcy testing 
movement. The initiatives moved through the states wit hbiit any 
federal mandate or org^uiized interest group lobbying^ J^Iitical lead- 
ers had discovered that more money for education, combined with 
refbrm, cbuld be a winning campaign. 

The recent sj5a^^ hatibh- 
wide indicates a loss of confidence in the ability of local authorities to 
provide high-quality education. Consequently^ state legislatures have 
felt cbmpelled tb step in and preempt Ibcal discretibh, and these 
l^tibns hkye fe^ Heart of the ins^ctionsy^^ 

major contention between many local boards and their state policy- 
makers is that many of the reforms were initiated or enacted in local 
districts pribr tb state actibh. 
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What the Stwfy Found 



These overall trends jn^tate policy are cleariy evident in the 
field study jund gUesUpm there was a growing sense of 

alarm among local school boards about state intrusidri. For example, 
85 percent of local boards responded that they believe their state is 
becoming more directive byeraJl. When asked if their boards, in the 
last two years, have devoted Um^^ their agendas to educatibh 
refbrrri issues, 55 percent responded yes. Forty percent or more 
respondents listed these issues: increased graduation requirements, 
revised curricula, teacher evaluation /cbrhpetehcy testing and student 
testing, iteked if the national^^^^^^ has encouraged the 

t>o^d„br cbrrimuhily to initiate change, 44 percent responded y^^ A 
maidri^ reported that the state is becoming more directive and cre- 
ates more local board agenda it^^^^ 

Despite wide historical differences in state cbhtrbl traditions 
among the hme metropolitan areas and rural states in the study, state 
influence is grd^^ in each state. Every school board is concerned 
about it but recognizes some substantial benefits ^.g., mons dollars 
plus public support of quality education), jncreased state influence is 
evident in terms of hew areas for state policy focus ( for example, 
cun-iculumjuid tea^^^^ evaluatiph). Every one of the states b the lEt 
sample has increased drasticaJly its scdpe and intensity of state- 
mandated testing, the aggregate effect of recent state refdrm dri 
te^acher morale requires careful scrutiny, given the responses from 
Texas and Virginia that emphasize pddr morale caused by the totality 
of recent state actions: 

The trend in each state is towatrd more direct state influence 
rather than an^emphMs dn policies givihg flexibility to local boards. 
The refonns are ha\ang a pg^chdlq^^ dh IcKal board mem- 

bers in terms of their uneasiness about the future state role. There is 
evidence df ah actual impact on local policies, this broad concern 
surprisingjywas as intense in states with few initiatives (Colorado) as 

states with many (Texas). 

What can be said about all this? First, it is part df a Idiig-term 
trend. It has hot "crippled" local school boards, but in Californja and 
Texas, for examj)le, thd^^ td respond to local conditions has 
deteriorated, and the trend has producai many major agenda items— 
and much paperwork. Local boards cannot take the policy initiatives 
they cduld take 20 years ago, Mbrebvei; state policy is not determined 
in significant part by local schddl bdard cdhsideratibhs. School boards 
associations are perceived by state policymakers as defensive and 
reactive to recent state initiatives, rather than as actors in setting the 

state agenda^ 

the range of recent state actions is veiy wide, making ^eheral- 
izatibhs about system and school-level impact hazardous. But local 
boards seem td have hb clear strategy to reverse this aggressive state 
policy trend. The jncremental grdwth df state involvement, over time, 
is more significant than the 1983-86 spurt in state legislation, but 
bdards do hot understand why state authorities have lost confidence in 
them^ Board a^^^ however, have not displayed a major 

concern with issues that dominate the current state policy agenda: 
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i) teacher assessment, 2) carricnlar qnality and coherence, 3) School Board 39 
economic cbmpetitibh, and 4)ienhancing school building leadei^hip. 

Board rnembers complain that state pblic^iiiakers ignore the 
ag^egate |Und cumulatwe e^ct of their p^^ gov- 
ernance patterns. Varions crises trigger qniclc state responses ctnd 
meihdates. Board members do see ihahy positive benefits to pupils 
from state activity, but worry about their own prerogatives arid, specif- 
ically, about the "leveling" effect of statewide policies on the better 
school districts. More research is needed as to why state school boards 
assciciatiphs have limited effectiveness in shaping state policy initia- 
tion arid implementation.^^ not jQone in^their Uninydlyes 
men^in state refomis; superintendents also feel they have had a 
minima] part in the action. 

State ^ State Bi^erehcBS 

While the general pattern is cleai; there are differences in local 
perspectives. In Virginia, for example, tension is Rowing because of 
state mandates for teacher evaluation conducted by the state and a 
concern that £ui, rnusic a^^ recejye too low a 

priority. Teachers* salary expectations have been raised by state 
reforms, but state money is hot sufficient to begin to satisfy these 
expectations. 

Ohio boards did not di^lay as much state and local tension. 
State initiatives often reinforced policies adopted or actions taken 
locally prior to the eiiiiiiciatibii of the statewide policies. Oh a relative 
scale, Ohio b^ nj^t drainaticaily 

in ConnecticDt, the school boards, especia^ the urban boards, 
feel they are unable to get ahead of state iiiitiatives aridJhatthey are 
simply reactiiig to state testiiig arid cUitictilar policies. The Cphiiecti- 
cut State Board of Education is much more activist thM in the past^ 
The state has a high level of (educational achievementand prol}abiy a 
disprbpKDrtibhate number bf Mighthbuse" districts. These suburban 
districts^arid t his Js true for other such districts in all the states—have 
operated in the context of national standards of excellence among like 
districts. In these districts, states have not been perceived as guiding 
influences for excellence. The issue of cohfrbh^tibn between ihini- 
muin state requirements arid "lighthouse" school districts suHaced iii 
Texas also. 

In several states, school board members complained that state 
mandates help improve low quality local districts, but are hot particu- 
iariy helpfuj and even deleterious to the better districts. Some districts 
in the sample believe the state is forcing them to take steps 
backward— particularly in types of testing prbgrams for students. 

in sum, tjie state roie isjiaving a inajor jmjacj on Icnad sclpd 

boards, it is ironic, however, that so iittie attention has been paid to 
schbbl boards in the ihyriad of current hatibhal repbrts and state 
cbmmissiqhs. Why this national arid state iiiatteiitibii to schbbl t>bards 
during a perio i of intense education reform? Perhaps pqllcyinaicers do 
not feel they icnow how to improve Jocal school boards— or they do 
not think bbards are a prbblem area. Perhaps aihbhg some there is the 
false assumption that mandated refbritis can bcciir withbut local 
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40 School Board involvemenLand "ownership." Perhaps there is the arrogance of "we 
know best." Whatever the reasons^ the state/local school board reja- 
tions Wp deseiye^ more sustauied attention than it has received. Thb 
relationship also greatly affects school boards' perceptions of their 
own effectiveness. 
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We tear each other up,.. 

Board member; 
large urban district 
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. _ What are the satisfactions and dissatisfactions board members School Board 41 
denve from their boa^^^ 

Almost half the responder[ts t^^ believed 

they were fuifiiiing their commitment to improving education jnjheir 
cbmmuhities. Almost half also found satisfaction in working coopera- 
^yely and hannphibusly with other members to achieve cbmmbh 
^'^l^*^^^: A si^iis^^ enjoyed the 

opportunity to meet diverse people and gain varied experiences in 
their cbmmuhities, as well as in the wider realms of state and national 

policymaJdng^ 

Many of the boeu'd membersjn thejrase study districts jained 
satisfactibi) from discharging an importstnt public and community 
service. Where board members wbrk well together, serving on the 
board |s an enriclurig exjws in which an individual shares a sense 
of progress and pride, working with coiieagues and staff to achieve 
mutual ^bals. 

Service on a board bf educatibh alsb enables members to dem- 
P^^l^^J^ !^i^i^^r§Wp ["^^^^^ particular expertise, 

such as finance, labor relations or arclutecture. RegpHDndejits a^^^ 
expre^d satisfaction with their involvement in activities and proc- 
esses where success is visible arid mentibhed increased staff accbunt- 
abiiity through more rigorpus evaluation procedures^ m^ parental 
involvement and improved student acfdevement: Some board mem- 
bers were pleased they cbuld handle difficult issues like d^gregatioh 
and school closings despite differences bf 

opinion both within the board and in the larger community. 

Board members also were pleased to be part of the education 
^stem at a time when schools are in the public limelight. Crucial issues 
^?l?_^_yie need jo strengthenjtandar<^^ ijnp/bye minority achieve- 
ment, and provide special services to the academically gifted and 
other special heeds groups finally are receiving the public attention 
board members be^^^ 

Generali:^ the more things are going right, the more satisfying 
is board membership, as might be expected: Board members and the 
community as well f^el pbsitive about board leadership when: student 
achievement is Up; relations with the press are good ^overage is "fair" 
and balanced); parer ■ invoiveinentjs high; the superintendent and the 
staff respect the bo td, provide adequate and useful information and 
buy into its i^Dlicymakih^ rble; the board functions well in terms of its 
committees Jts mon^^ and its handling 

of controversial or special interest group pressures; and the chairper- 
sbh gracefully maintains "fairness, openness and order.*' 

DissdHsfeuolidhs 

When these things aren't happening— even 4ust one of tliem— 
dissatisfactibhs can becbme alihbst bverwhelming. Those ehumerated 
by board members ran jhe ga reflecting in of 
sensitive issues which require board attention. Many boards and com- 
munities express their dissatisfactions comparativelyH^dging today's 
sitiiatibn against hbw "bid bbards"perfbrmed. 

The most common complaints frditi the survey were the 
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42 School Board facUonalism /individaaiism that frequently divides boards and the dif- 
ficulty inexpenehced board members have in worldnq^ as part of a 
corporate l^y. 0^ weaknesses mehtibhed were the inexperience 
of so many board members and, concqmjtMtlj^ toard fr^ 
quent turnovier, weak goal setting, poor communication and too much 
attention to detail. 

According to the^ qties^^ data, board members are 

unhappy with the poIicynriaWng process ijit^^^ board 
members want to strengthen their policymaking but feel hindered by 
lack of adequate time, increasingly restrictive laws and policies arid 
uncleau- definijidn o^^ how to distinguish it 

from that of the school administration. There is too little time to think 
about these issues. 

Interviews with board menibers in the nine case study districts 
affirmed a number of these dissatisfactions: 

□ Many cbUeagiies don't understand their role and how to operate in 
a large drganizatidh 

□ Many board members lack management /corporate experience 
and are orierited toward single-issue concerns, riiaking theni sus- 
ceptible to the pressures of special interest groups 

□ The board lacks cbhesibn,^arid the riienibers at tinier do not reflect 
a "trusteeship" concept of service that represents th^^ entire cbrii- 
munity 

□ They lack independent sources of inforriiatibri and are dependent 
ypPDJhe su^rintende to a public perception that the 
board is "dominated" by the staff 

□ They niiist cbhcern themselves with peripheral issues while 
Dcglectrng those central to students and schools. Too rnuch time is 
spent ^putting out fires," many of which are fanned by conflict- 
interested riiedia 

As Id Jfqrc^^ influences outside the school board, thbse 

interviewed criticized: 

□ The general public's indifference arid lack bf kribwledge about the 
role and responsibilities df bdard members 

□ Eriibarrasirigly Ibw voter turnbuts 

□ bifficuity in persuading qualified individuals td run fdr the school 
boctrd 

D "Uni^^jr" cdmparisdhs of student perforniarice in this cbuntry with 
students from other nations, particularly Japan^ West Germany 
arid the Sbviet Urilbn, reflecting a lack of understanding about the 
diversity df the student t>bdy iri the United States 

A number of members acknowledged the weakne^ of their 
bbards iri the areas of policy develbpriient and oversight, there b too 
little time td deal with real educatibrial issues— the ageridas are glutted 
wjth administrative items pertai^^^^ business matters. 

The red "gut" education issues are being slighted, for exjmple^ they 
sperid massive aniburits bf iribney on remediation programs but rarely 
have the dpjx)rtunity td discuss, as pdlic^riiakers, the prbgrarii and 
cost-benefit adj^ntages of investing in preventive pre-schddl dr early 
childhood programs. 
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. Board members also expressed frustration about how slowly School Board 43 
schools change arid how difficult it is to break through rigid school 
bureaucracies. Som in fact^ that professional staffe some- 

times plan to "outlast** more transient board members^&yeral expe 
ehced board members, cognizant of staff influence and aclcnowledg- 
irig tK>ard oversight limitations, stated they would not adopt policies 
until they^w the regula^tiqns that would implemen therii. 

Many board members were candid about their perceived lack 
of clout arid how difficult it is for them to achieve measurable or 
tengible results. Their rewards for being board rileriibers aie largely 
intangible. The satisfactions may be few^ Sometimes board semc^^ 
becomes a liability; undermining the community status of board mem- 
bers, although in earlier periods board service conferred high commu- 
nity status. 

As was discussed in the previous chapter^ the issue of state 
ehcroachmeht bh local educational decisibiimaking is a major issue 
arid cbricerri of board riieriibers arid is a major cause of current board 
frustrations. The recem spate of initiatives at the state level are 
regso'ded^with ambivalence. On the one hand, efforts to raise teacher 
arid student standards, increase funding for schools and broaden edu- 
cation^ visibility M ba»e are viewed as positive. On the 
other hand, the growing centralization of^authorig^ by state officials is 
viewed critically. Many of the new state regulations and initiatives, for 
example, are considered intrusive and are allegedly a cbhstraiht bn 
locd fiexjbjiity or even, perhgis, co £oals. Many state 
mccndates do not provide requisite resources at the iocal level to 
iriipleriierit therii. Some board members claim that state policy often is 
9?ierijted to the Iq^ deribriiiriatbr, igribririg local differ- 
ences and special needs. Indeed, of ajl the issues which create dissatis- 
factibn aihbng board members in their leadership role, growing state 
irithisiveriess arid lack of local irivblveriierit with the state are particu- 
larly, and deeply, felt. 

Cdmmimiiies Sound OfT 

The attitudes of cbriiriiuriities toward their schbbl boards 
??^^ct the ^me desjre for harjrrioriy that boards experience. A cbrii- 
muni^ is satisfied when its bosu-d is "working as one entity^* or when it 
reflects a "business-like image." A community likes its board to be 
irivblved with cbriiriiuriity leadership arid tb fbster parent involvement 
as weii as citizen input. A cbriimuriity holds its schbbl bbard up tb 
closer scrutiny in terms of sex and race balance than it does other jocal 
agencies. It alsb wants board members tb have a genuine commitment 
tb the welfare bf childreri arid to be plaririirig wisely for their futures. 

Comrnunities dp not like bickeriiig, "fi?andstandJrig" «:hbb^ 
bbards. Nbr db they like well-intentioned but ill-prepared board mem- 
bers (those without the civic leadership skills necessaiy for board 
^*ylce). A cqmm^ with a bbard that is per- 

ceived as disorganized, "al^vays flying from crisis to crisis/* or a board 
that seeriis either eritrerichedin bid ways or isolated from other com- 
munity {k)li(^makers: Just as it bfteri riiakes a cbriiparisbri between ari 
older board (the good guys) (or vice versa) and current board, a 
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44 School Board ?ommuni^, and in^^ may believe that 

city boards are not so good as suburban boards. A contmunii^ ajsd is 
critical of a board which does not "sell" itself or its agenda to the 
py^l|c._^ well as of indiyid^ board members who do not provide 
good role models for school board service. 
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Effective b^njsmanship is not automatic when an individual is School Board 45 

seated as a school board member ^h Uttle orientation and less 

training, the new person is thrust (ceremoniousiy; in thb case) into a 

decisibh-making role in ah arena where the member probably has 

y^A^9y?j?d8c qi^^ to 

discover that having statutory authority doesn't make one a leader in 

the eyes^bf the public. 

The role of a board iheihl^r calls for the exercise bf authbrity 
'^y^''' A^iverse rsmge of topics ini^uding disc^ le^al 

ram^cations, budgets allocating miiiions of dollars, campaigns for tax 

levies^ emplbyee hegbtiatibhs, approval bf textbooks, g^ setting and 

oversight of Pt^rations and PTo^lms, to name a few. It is hbt unusual 

for a new board membei; on the first day of service^ to^ serve on a 

hearing panel in a drug-related disciplinaiy case, or to make a judg- 
ment bh instaUatlbh bf a computerized ^stem cbstihg ih the millions. 

Addition to fc^pme a part of a corporate 

body and must understand the difference between acting in an indhnd- 

iial capacity and as a member 6J a board. While campaigning, most 

individuals stress their own ideology and anticipate their own action 

programs as board members. 

Data from interviews with board members indicate that many 

initially were Ignbraht bf the extent of infbnhatibh and skills required 

PL^l^^m as board members. Many held beliefs about school boards that 
turned out to be unfounded. The new member tri^ to iRranJhe new 
environment, absorbing as much as_pb5Sibie in order to become a fuHy 
fuhctibhihg member immediately. For the mbst pairt, this is unrealistic 
ynj?^JllA^?''^_ni'Bmt^^ Only as board 

members begin to use their newly^cquired authority do thei^ 
for training and developmeht become apparent to them and to those 
bbservihg br working with them. Itaditibhall}^ hew board members 
^??^_^?ted a^d expected to listen arid learn before vehtuiihg opin- 
ions or introducing new ideas. Today in some communities^g^rticu- 
larly where board members £u^e chosen by electoral districts and 
viewed as represehtatives bf specific cbhstituehcies, there is little if 
?PX^i*^^*o learn. The^ active, often turbulent envirbh- 

menb, making decisions immediately: 

Beybhd khbwledge about school finance, contract administra- 
^bn, teacher tenure acts the like, school board members must 
understand how to make decisions wisely in a group situatidn, j^rticu- 
lariy one which is so public andimportant The conviction is growing 
that tK)ard members heed tb be part bf a cbhtihubus program of 
education and development. 

Cmreht Bevefopmenfy 

Several studies in recent years have focused bh board develbp- 
^^^^ ^^^1' An American itewcia to 1982 
study of the superintendency provides some information about how 
superihtehdeats see the need for board development". And in 1986 the 
PWo State Uniyersi^ bf state school boards assbciatibhs was 

heiptui in assessing how and to what extent such organizations are 
responding to boards* and board members* needs'; 
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tion between activities for new members (referred to as orientation), 
and activities that involve aU members at varying levels of board 
^^IV^S^I W^ tenure. Virtually Mnew board members have orienta- 
tion opportunities through state school boards associations, state edu- 
cation departments or their own local districts. Ihldng adv^tage of 
these oppbrtiinities may remain the prerogative of the individual 
member or may b^ a group decision. In a 1978 study, 60 ifercent Q4^^^ 
of the respondents (in school districts of less than 10,000 students) 
riepbrted that orientation and in-service training programs were con- 
ducted in their districts*". In a 1980 survey of board members iii 
southwestern Michigan, nearly twW^ had 
attended one or more inservice programs at the local level; one-half 
had attended one or more regiohsil pro^'aihs; and one-third had 
attended statewide prbgfams". These data describe all inservice train- 
ing and are not specific about programs geared to new members. 

Siiperihtehdehts participatihg in the 1982 AASA survey (1,294 
school districts) indicated that 95 percent provided hew board mem- 
bef orientatidn. Forty-tw percent were inyolyed at the local ievel 
only In the llEt survey 81 percent (153) of school board chairpersons 
reported that ah briehtation program is provided for hew members. 
However, 86 percent of the tR)ards (162) have members participatihg 
in seminars^ training propams and conferences (other than new- 
member orientation) provided to board members by the state depart- 
ments of education and state school board associatiohs. 

Who has the resp^iisibjlity for developing said conducting the 

orientation? Does the superintendent control the agenda and the 
directibh bf the orientation ahdihus influence the initial socialization 
experience of a hew member? Data from the lEL study indicate that 
?^l^?^_tion j)r ofessiOT 

tects and providers of a new member^ introduction to the world of 
bbard membership. T finding is corrbbbrated by the AASA 1982 
siiperihtehdehts' stiicfy in which it was shown that the responsibility 
tPT 4^yA''PPiD£a^^ an orientation progra^^ the 

education professionals at the lo^ and state level. In fewer than 5 
percent bf the districts db experienced board members take the 
respbhsibili^. 

^egsite the a^iimed infl^^ over 
board members, substantial data indicate that board members, partic- 
ularly in urban districts with changing clients and cultures, are more 
strdnjiy influence^ th-^n l^r the traditional 

school superintendent who is still overwhelming;/ white^and male and 
still likely tb come frorh a rural or small town t)ackground. 

Surprisingly, almost bh^hfth of the school districts in the study 
^P_?^?tproyicfe^rtentati^ 

sponsored pro-ams. Of th^, more than one-half cite a lack of time as 
the reason. About bne-fburth are nbt interested, and the remaihihg 
indicate a varied of reasbhs for hot participatihg. Oh the other hand, 

with education issues as well as problems of governance and manage- 
ment bLeducatibn. 

Programs sponsored by state school boards associations 
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accdUrit for ri^^^ activities attended by lK)ard Sc hool Board 47 

members. They provide "boardsmanship" conjerences ranging frqin 
hew board member workshops held during election years to intensive 
training oyer several days. These are devoted to specific inforniatibh 
9^_^^S^\^*_ }§S^ Issjues*^ duties 
assigned to boards. Workshops also are given on other topics related 
to personal problems In the school community; such as child abuse, 
chemical abuse or communicable disease Relationships affecting 
^M?^ _9P^*?JLon often aJ'e agen [^ems. These include board- 
administrator relations, intra-board relationships, superintendent eval- 
uation and conflict manageiheht. All states appear to provide board 
members with cbde-pf-ethics materials, In training arid develbpmerit 
^lance^ these actiyiUes the JEt su^ryey^and Jn the Ohio 

State University survey basicaliy convey information, possibly 
develop kriowIedgeV but do riot build, skill^^ 

Leadership skUIs acgUisitiph for board meriibers aj^arehtly is 

not emphasized in most of the state associations' prograrns. While they 
are assuming leadership in board development, only a few^tate asso- 
ciatibris have full-tiriie directbrs bf bbard deyelbpmerii. Where such 
P^sitidns do^xist, these staff_p^ for devel- 

oping training materials, providing technical and development serv- 
ices directly to boards, holding individual consultations with lK)ards, 
providing some assistance in crisis mariageriierit situatibris^arid u|K>ri 
ijrvitation---going]nto a di^^^ 

have become involved in educational reform, some innovative prac- 
tices have been devised, ranging from requirements that alt newly 
elected arid appointed board riiembers receive tr^^ leadership 
academies with three-year grcles of TOlunteer training. Strong incen- 
tives are built into some of these programs: 

In the lEL study, a substeihtial number of respbridents (42%) 
Dpte^ that their bd^^^ in the past two or three years have used 
outside organizations or consultemt services for board development. 
More than two-thirds (69%) reported that when they use external 
cbrisultahts for board develbpmerit, the ^uperiritenderit and senior 
admimstrators pa^^ percent invblye 

only the bowrd and the superintendent^ and 5 percent prefer to hold 
board deveiopment sessions without the superintendent. 

The study bf board chairpersbri agerida items yielded 80 topics 
fc? J^^^J^eyelqpm^^ More than three-fbUrtfe of those (^^ 

were related to board processes; far fewer (6) were related to teachers 
and teaching, two were cbhcerned with curriculum, one related to 
studerits and the reriiairiirig 10 percerit were spread across a variety bf 
subjects. 

Distinguishing between what is and what ought to be, board 
chairpersbris enumerated 175 items as the mosUmpbrtant areas for 
^eyer<5>me^ percerit (78 respbrises) high- 

lighted help in developing mure effective board qperat»ons (meetings, 
decisioh-making,^ organization). Next in importance was . 'p in goal 
settirig, follbwed by assistance in how they could make better person- 
nej eyaluato Help their members dearly uriderstahd the 

legal responsibilities of the board. 
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Interestingly enough, few board chaiipersbhs gave priority to 
the human elements inherenMn_functi^^ ?n effective board. 
Relatiohshlps-^among board members, between board and superin- 
tehdeht, other administrators, teaching staff and community— are 
more importantm how a communis perceives its tabard 

of education than are the policies which Jhe board adopts. The ability 
to coihihuhlcate with the community and the staff is crucial, but, how 
members of the board interact with each other ihfluehces the kind, 
quali^ and tmielin^^ their decisions. Further, the behavior of board 
members ccui have a profound influence on the degree of confidence a 
community has in its Jeadership. 

As noted earlier, the philosophical briehtatioh of board merh- 
varies consider^ from the s^e^^^^ of 50 years ago, when 
most saw themselves as institutionai trustees. Now greater numbers 
view therhselv^ as representatives of some (or all) of the community 
ralher than as trustees wlv" rely simply bh their own judgment for 
^^?^A*°ns_\TysJ5^^ of the 

board and members' perceptions of the role of the superintendent and 
staff. 

Consequently, each board really needs <yppojtunitie^ engage 
in thoughtful cUscussibn about the humeui relations aspects of a board^ 
internal functibhihg, as well as bppbrtuhities to baild and sustain 
™P'?'^'?^_^j?yLsi?_y^f^ sspecte. Cwis^ heeds to be- 

given to examining the qnality and kinds of interactions among all 
members of boards, but few boards engage in such an examination, 
according to the study data. 

The envirbhmeht in which t>bards bperate has l>eeh altered 
Piy^s^^?*'^!'!y J?yJi^^_^I^n n^eeting iaws of many states, kiibwii famil- 
iarly as "sunstSne laws:" Conducting the public's business in public 
affecta the functibhihg of the board and staff, and the public's percep- 
tions of their work, IJsarnihg to dp business iii the sunshine is difficult 
for some board members, but not for ali. TWenty percent of respRDnding 
chairpersons indicated that sunshine laws inhibit the work of their 
boards, while 16 percent said their work was enhanced; two-thirds 
I'l^Lcated |t had no eii^^^^^ who saw no effect may be cbrhfort- 

able dealing with tough issues in open toardjneetjngs~or they may 
be saying that more and more issues are finding their waQr into execu- 
tive session withbut public br media bblectibhs. Some t>bards may be 
ignoring the law. Interviews indicated that some board memt>ers 
Civ veibp their own capacities to deal publicfy with controversial issues 
.i. d, over time, see the value of openness. They^ven become comfort- 
' 'i^>^»th_the pubHc^^^ from the law. For 

others, the sunshine requirement is threatening and too much to 
handle. Consequehtly, important problems may not l)e weit reasoned 
:)f ^nay be decided in the welter bf embtibhal climates generated by 
-^n^^^y^'!^!^ 9P?5 J!l?^^^ PJit^llc nature of boaj-d rheetiiigs 

encourages some persons, both on the board and in ihe audierj^ e, to 
engage in "grahdstahding" or politicking. An Irapbrtaht aspect, ilien, 
of^arci development is training in the skills required to do tlie p»j)>ljc's 
business in public. 
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New^lmd ejq>^ to consider School Board 49 

carefully mdividual board m^ber relationships with the superintend- 
ent^ central office staff, other proiessibnal and clarified empibyees, 
students and the cbihinuhity individual, agencies, and brgahizatibhs). 
This shdlUd not e^^ 

ductive board inter-relationships require a concerted, ongoing effort 

on the part of the entire membership, with all contributing their per- 
ceptions and sentiments about these relationships. Much of what new 

meml^rs have to les^^ should takeplace wth other 

drawing heavily from their icnowledge and experience. Boardjraining 

sessions can be viewed as oppbrtunities tb review and reaffirm board 

members* cbmmjtrnehts tb school board service, tb appraise current 

peiidrniance arid plan for needed improvements. 

Increasingly, boards are engaging iii fonnal evaluation proc- 
esses for their superintendents (88%). Far fewer boards^ however, 

conduct a JormaL appraisal of their own perfbrmance (33%), nor do 

they give their chief executive bfficer the bppbrtiihify tb prbvide them 

with feedback^njward perfomiance. Where boandss^^^ superintend- 
ents have a common understanding of what their respective roles are, 

it is not difficult tb develbp an agenda for positive feedback and an 

bp{k>rtunity to con^^ 

Eieveibpment of that "common understanding" bf roles can be 

achieved in pkrt deyelbpihg with the superintendent a shared 

yislbn of what the ^hool^stem c^ sharing does not 

occur " ' out careful planning and perseverance: It requires prior 

understanding bf the irhpHortance bf the district's mission cihd general 

agreement that board and staff he^ to jbih in a cbmmbh effort tb 

achieve goals. MdreoyeMt requ[re^^ tinie fol ^^Gliberatlqn, tm that is 

rer>'?rved to develop the mission and to clarify ctnd define continuously 

the district's goals. Agreement oh mlssibh and ^gbals cannot be taken 

for granted. Mission arid goals are the proper backdrc^ for all iKiai'd 

development activities. 

Effective board deve^^ 

ity and consistency with which the development /training process is 
carried but. Boards with regular development programs plan for cbn- 
tihubtis growth. Most bbai'd develppment activities, however, are bhe- 
shot^ single events. Development should be planrieti like any other 
learning activity, with specific ol)jectives, opportunities to "practice" 
and evaluatibh of the biitcbmes. Not only shbuid the substance give 
lK)ard iiiem necessary to make s^dhc decisions 

(e.g., finance, legal cases, special populations), but it also should relate 
tb the processes and ehvirohrneht in which the board conducts its 
business. 

How does a board best go about making its decisions? How do 
boards differentiate between ttie bbard*s policyrnaking role and the 
superihtehdeht's administrative respbhsibilities? What roles db indi- 
vidual member parties from outside 
the system can be helpful to boards especially in sensitive areas such 
as rb!es,_respbnsibi!ities and relatibnships. 

These aspects bf bbardsrnanship arise within all boards but 
outside assistance usually is requested only whefi boaivds a^re expen 
encing internal problems or are in trouble with their communities or 
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50 School Board supenntendents. A continuing program of board development is a 
necessary and desirable aspect of school board service. 

Qf^rating educational institutions has become and will cpn- 

tmue to be fai- more complex than formerly, making the need Lr the 
combined leadership of the board and superintendent an integral 
prerequisite to success. Pianning together, particularly for strategic 
planning that involves ^stematic study of trends and raonitMnS of 
change^can be aj)oweiM for leadership development for 

board and superintendent. New approaches to strategic planning 
allow leaders of public institutions to keep pace with change and acfiust 
more rationally to events occurring near md faK School boards in the 
lEfc study were accused and accused themselves of only reacting 
usually in crisis situations, rather than looking ahead and planningfor 
the future^ Sut)stantive training can pat boards out in front. Lay leaders 
are not expected to possess the professional knovdedge and skCte of 
the educational field, but the lay school board must be an informed 
and skillful political body exe^a^ing leadership of the school ^tem 
for the cdmmiihify. 
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Board member, 
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The findings of this and of other studi^ point to the need for a School Board 5 1 

framework within which school boards and those concerned with 
their goyernahce fiinctioii can assess effectiveness and define areas 
of heed for imjM^^ 

Accountability has become part of the vemacoiar and the 
vigor of public agencies in cbhterhpdrary governance, but school 
boards have tended to limit accpuntabili^ to school district perform- 
aiice or voter pref erence in election years. There needs to be, as well, 
accountability of the function of school boards— their performance in 
pblicymaMng and mbhitonhg. 

While there are clear implications for individual board mem- 
bers in the following indicators of efiectiveness, their use should t>e to 
guide the board as an entity. It is the whole board, not individual 
members, that is charged with gbverhirig the local school district. 

Indicators <if an Effective Board 

1. Ax? eft'c^iive bosird addresses most of its time and 
eiierg:?':'- ^r^vcatibii wd educatlbiisU butc^^ 
Bccausk. their _»Bryice is |^rt"ti?ne 

board members must concentrate on those priorities most relevant to 
thieir fuhctibh, and where their leadership is most needed in a commu- 
nis. Assuring hot rolls iii the cafeteria prbt)ably is ndt ^ important as 
taking the time to educate leaden L* the community about an impor- 
tant policy decision facing the rrhocl board. Grcnted, policies are less 
ea^ tb frame than are practical ^oiytro «5 mauiagerial respbhsibili- 
ties, but school must accept the premise that ^ jlicymaidng is 

the job they must do. 

Ah effective board,^ for example, wUl spend a substantial 
amount of time studying and developing specific policies oh cbhteiit of 
instructiqn, student perfqrma^ ^^cisu-ds^ j]uaii^ oMl^ 
force and the provision of effective instmctionai leadership by princi- 
p>als ahd sup^rvisbrs. Ah effective bbard will use schbol-by<^hbbl data 
for its discussiLils and policy? nakihg. 

As a beginning: 

□ Analyze theji^ of_tihl^' the board spends £^ a whole, separating 
managerial from education policy activities 

□ Conduct a cbmmiihity survey to determine what fuhctibhs and 
pqlicjes of tile toard need to be communii^jed l^^^ under- 
stood and what the community believes is being neglected 

□ Set aside time at each bbard meeting to learii abbut and discuss a 
specific education issue, cdhcerh, or activity of the school system 

B At a minimum, scliedule special quarterly policy meetings where 
the cbmmuhify has ah bppbrtuhity to participate 

2. An effective boar^ 

tionai interests of children and youth is its primary responsi- 
bility, 

Citizens want school boards to be aggressive advocates for 

children and youth, as well as watchdogs of the public purse: School 
boards are the only publicly desighated stewards at the local level for 
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52 School Board the education of children andyouth. They are charged with the ednca- 
tibnal welfare of all students, irrespective of age,^sex, race, ethnicity.or 
§^]y5^t9j^?r"'^ tlefaults in this 

responsibHity.iri their advocacy roles, scjiooi boards should recognize 
the essential link between educational excellence and the economic 
and social health of cdrnitiUnities. 

As a beginning: 

□ Make advocag^a stated goai of your school board, with apprc^n- 
ate policies for board actions 

□ Analyze each poli^ initiative, in public discussion, in terms of 
what it will do for students 

□ Bje the catalyst for cbmrhiinity discussion and action on issues that 
affect the welfare of children and youth 

^-.^j^^^^b^i^ cqnc^ goals and uses stra- 
tegic planning to accomplisli its purposes* 

Without cbmprehehsiye study andjanalysis based upon reliable 
information, ^hdb^^^ will drift, at the least, or be so buf- 

feted by state directives or local special interest pressures that they wiU 
fail to disch£U'ge their responsibilities to the children ctnd youth in their 
cbmmuhitip. 

Strategic planning should &e^^ both policy and administrative 
needs: The two should compjement each othei; using appropriate 
information sources and technologies. This requires ah understanding 
of strategic plahnihg and hbw tb db it, as well as a clear sense of the 
resources available. 

As a beginning: 

□ Acquire training in strategic planning and incorporate its elements 
in board policy grildelihes 

□ Cq^nstantiy monjlor w^ planning, 
e.g., analysis of community survey data by computers 

□ Require, through bbard policy, that each hew board member 
receive expert training in strategic planning 

i . Ah effective board woi^ to ensure an adequate flow of 
resources and acbieves equify in their distribiitioh. 

If a school system depends heavily on local taxing resources, 
cpninyimty support and iiiyoK^ement in schbbis 

must be a primary goal of the schooi board in order to avoid crisis- 
oriented fuading patterns or inadequate resources. 

But there are further prion*]^ cbhcerriihg resources. A board's 

responsibilities extend also to concerns aboiit equi^^ among jwrhoois 
and among programs, e.g., providing proper balance for arts, pti^icd 
edlicatibh, ybcatibhal educatibh, special education or remedial educa? 
*^P"i^?!? 5i?*i?i^on to this kind of (B^ in an imbalariced 

education program— and pressures from the community. 

As a begihhihg: 

S Structure public discussion of the school budget in terms of schooi 
district educational heeds 

□ Ask for community advice, in a structured way, for choices that 
reflect needs balanced with resources 
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□ Provide monitoring of resource distribution among scliools and School BoaJ-d 53 
programs 

□ Ijobby witli otlier boards for adequate resources from ttie state 
level 

5. Ah effective board taaiiiesTC 

integrates special needs and interests into tlie goals of lite 
system and fostera both asserdven^s and P5H»peration. 

Certain!)^ it is difficult for a school board to accommodate 
positively all the points of view represented among its members. It is 
aii ev^en greater challenge channel that diversity in ways 
strengthen the board and the communi^^ perception of it. Bo^d 
members jieed to discuss their diSerences and seek ways to comprb^ 
mise or develop hew definitions around which most of the board 
meml>ers cfiul unite. They shoiUd open abp^t differences, specif 
their nature and content and deal with them as items of concern: 
Diversity should be respected. 

Uiifbrtuhately; some memt^rs enter board semce with little or 
no^expenence in dealing wth cqnfUct or with public scmtiig^ of differ- 
ing viewpoints. Without the personal skills to manage conflict situa- 
tions, board members often back themselves and their positions into 
corners, malurig policy decisions difficult for therii and even itidre so 
for t he board as a whole. 

School boards and individual school board members develop 
cbmpetehcies through experience and with the support of focused 
bc^d development .Both need to be aware that expertise jn working 
together while respecting each others' views can be learned— but it 
does not come naturally to most people. 

As a beginning: 

E] Make time lor the board to receive training regularly in human 
relations skills, setting goals ior itself in this area 

□ Monitor the diversity in the community making sure that the 
board has information on such influences £U5 new populations in 
the schodls or changes in the economic health of the community 
and the effect those changes have on families 

□ Involve the diversity of the cbmmuhity through pdlicyihakihg 
structures, sUch as advisory committees and task forces 

6. An effective board deals openly and straigfatforwardly 
with cbhtrbversy. _ 

Controversy is hot new to school tH)ards. However, the current 
scenario perhaps js more diverse and, at Umes, more s^de^ 
the past. Public interest in the curriculum ranges from controversy 
Over creationism to pressure for more science and math education. 
School closings and site selections generate public heat; a community's 
values often must be explored while selecting, or dismissing, a school 
superintendent, in other words, controversy comes with the job of 
serving oh a board. To coyer up this fact or to l>e unprepared for it 
makes reconciliation yeiy difficult after a con^^ 

It is important to treat controversy openly this requires 
thoughtful time so that all sides can Jbe heard. Boards also need to 
realize they bccasibhally will win and occasionally will lose. Cbhtrch 
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54 School Board verey is endem^^^ not be paralyzing. And some issues 

cannot be reconciled by the board— the community; through the ballot 
box, must be involved. 

As a beginning: 

□ Find appropriat&ways for individual board members to ieam how 
to deal with conflict situations 

□ Make sure that adequate resources are available to help make 
decisions in controversial areas and share these with the com- 
munity 

□ Make sure that ail sides are heard and that ]K)ard actions or its 
perceived opinions are hot premature, !n the eyes of the public 

7, An elective board leads the cbminuiiity In matters of 

pubUc edu^don, see to many forms of 

IMBurtici|Mition by tiie community 

In cbhtempbrary governance of public education, citizens not 
Pnly P^cipare through t he election process and vote bh school l^ues 
but also become involved through other forms of participation. Many 
boards are cbmfbrtable with citizen participation; for othei^ it is not a 
question of preference but a mandate that must be fulfiiied to satisfy 
state or federal^rules.^ 

Board members vaiy in their openne^ and abiji^ to relate to 
citizen input. But despite such individual differences, effective boards 
wiU seek advice and counsel from the cbmrriuhity and will show their 
sincerity by using citizen suggestions and recbmmehdatibhs when- 
ever pbssible. 

As a beginning: 

□ Establish community /parent involvement as a school district 
precept 

□ Develop ways to draw upon the communis from yblUnteer help 
in classrooms to business advocacy for the school district 

□ Invest in staff and re^U^^^^ channel and respond tb 
community involvement with the schools 

□ Provide structure for community input ihtb board self-assessment 

-^.^^l??^^^*^^ .^ oversight of 

educatibh programs and tfaeir management, draws infdriiia- 
tidn ft>r this piupose from many sources and knows enough to 
ask the right (liiestidns. 

Some school boards chafe^^^ on the school 

admihistratibn fbr information regarding programs and neeUs. Often, 
the board may want to supplement such information with date from 
other sources. Needs should be determine^ resources analyzed, gaps 
filled— in an orderly, open manner which allows ^he. school board 
tb review various facets of the school program regularly and 
consistently. 

As a beginning: 

□ Plan oversight practices arid procedures with the school admin- 
istration 
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□ List those aspects of the education program which should be School Board 55 
reviewed on a regular basis and develop a calendar that allows 

sufficient tiitie to consider each one 

□ Keep such a listing flexibie so thaj new programs, trends or issues 
are considered and added as needed 

□ Ascertain the res^^^ to the school 
board and determine whether they should be supplemented in any 



^ SU^^ abreast^f ne^ in technologies that can 

improve informatlon^athering and management capabilities 

_ 9. Au effe<^v^^ cphsultatldh with its superintend- 

ent^ works out ^^^l^fi^caXtyjn^^^im the s^mrate areas of 
admlnisteatlve and policy responsibilities and how these sepa- 
rations will be maintained. 

MisunderstandUngs wiU 
clarify who irresponsible for what and where responsibilities must be 
shared. Legal duties usually are not the problem because these are 
specified. Prqb more subtle causes, ihcludihg personal- 

ity differences. Board membei^ and superintendents, for the most 
part, want to do a^obd job. They search for effective ways to perform 
their duties, but there are areas which are hot well understood and 
n^^J^.^l^^fl?^*^^'^' This need should be recognized and given thought- 
ful attention. 

If board members and their superihtehdeht agree that board 
^embers pan Jbe inyoiyed^he^^^^ and a|l parties live 

up to that agreement, then such an arrangement may work effectively. 
Similarly, board members and their supeHntendent may agree that 
spDle policy prdpo^ developed by the staff arid presented by the 
superintendent, will guide policy action. 

Because board member turnover is high, these agreements 
should be reviewed periodically. 

As a begirihihg: 

□ Analyze the area that essentially is policy and falls to the board, 
and the area that essentially is administrative and falls to the super- 
ihtehdeht 

□ Anticipate the effect of any changes by discussing hypothetical 
situations 

□ Make sure a new consensus is developed with a hew super- 
intendent 

10. Ah effective t>oard, H Jt uses committees, determiji<^ 
tbe missibp and agenda of each^ ensuHhg coherence and coor- 
dination^of polic$^ and ov^ 

The expertise and interests of individual board members can 
be used effectively on board committees. But such committees, left 
Unguided by the full board, can become fiefdbms. The hoard must 
9n *he ?cope of each com accept leadership directives 

that place committee work in perspective. 

Board cbmrhittees should use the experience and talents of 
various cenU^aJoffi Further, sbriie boards may want 

to go beyond school district r^^^ and use ejq>€;Mip^ available 
elsewhere to supplement their work. 78 
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56 School Board As a beginning: 

□ Make siire that cbhtihuihg cbitiinittee assigiirrients concentrate oh 
I'l^PP^t^^LP^y^y areas, and use ad hoc cdrnrtiittees to respond to 
changing needs 

□ Include cditiinittees in the board's formal operating policies 

□ Establish^ with the superintendent, how staff support will be struc- 
tured and assigned to cbihihittees 

poilcymakiiig and policy oversight j^ponsibilides, including 
expUcit budget provisions to support those activities. 

Making policy should not be a hit or itiiss activi^. Careful steps 
should bejaken, including gathering information^ an^ allow- 
ing for community and staff input, testing policy proposals and evalu* 
atihg their implementatioh. Under each ihajbr step are mbre discrete 
functions, siich M^^D^QTl^Jn^^he public of a major jprbpbsal br deyelbp- 
ing a timetable and the tools to be used in evaluating the effects of a 
policy. 

As a beginning: 

□ Develop written fiblicies oh poIic5mictking and policy oversight 

□ Include policies and procedures to govern board cbnimittee work 

□ Allocate resources to support these activities 

12* _Aii effective l>om*d invests iii its own deyelppinent^ 
using div»se approaches jlmt addresi^the needs of individual 
tM>ard members and the bocurd as a ^^ole. 

Serving bh a school bbard requires self-sacrifice. This voluntary 
workforce^ receivingJjWe if ^ ^binpensatidn^ ^^^jres tte dpp<^^ 
nity to improve its competence: Boards should develop a policy pro- 
viding for board educatibh and deveibpmeht— and support it through 
a line item in school budgets. 

Furthei; board deyeiopment should not be f eseryed onlj^ for 
new members, it should be scheduled to involve all board members 
regularly and shbuld draw upbh high quality expertise and resources. 

It is necessaiy to re^^^ when a board is beginhihg tb Ibse 

cohesion and needs outside help. Numerous resources (community, 
^hbol boards associations, consultants, etc.) can be enlisted to help 
the bbard thrbugh difficult times. 

As a beginning: 

□ Establish bbard deveibpmeht as a pblicy with budgeted resources 

□ Develop high stcUidards for board developmc seeking expertise 
especially relevant to bbard heeds and community expectations 

□ Educate the communis to the need, value and appropriate of 
devoting district resources to board development 

13^_ An effective bnoard estel)lishe^^ for selecting 

and evaluating the superintendent It also has procedures for 
evaluating itself. 
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Acommuni5^\^^ Sci.ov : r,,.\n 

has been involved in the selection process, including thr estabiishitient 
of criieria and, where possible, representation in the interview sta ce: 
The prcKress should candid, with the board representlhg its comratt- 
nity and values fairiy; and the process should be conducted expertly^ 
with the board agreeing^on its priorities as well as the information it 
wants from candidates. Evaluation procedures should be specified. 

'-y^ewi^B, the ri^ of the bbai'd should involve 

the community, be conducted expertly and^inciude ajjrocess for using 
the evaluation results to improve the i>oard*s functioning. 
As a beginning: 

□ Develop written procedures for selection of a superintendent 

□ Develop written procedures fo^ val'iatidn of the superihtehdeht 

□ Establish Fk)licies and procedures ^ o ::valuation of the board 

__ J^A*_S^.^^^^^ Pom^ cbUabbrates with btber bdanls 
tiburough_ its stete^de^ and other 

appropriate groups to influence state policy and the way state 
leadersliip meets the heeda of local schools. 

ij^hqol boards are^^^^ of the state— a role defined in most 

state constitutions— then boards should become partners in 
makihg^ process at the state level. Some traditional education interest 
ffoups haye hot been so effective as they might in the current reform 
efforts, probably becaurie they have been viewed as defending the 
status quo. 

Rather than react to policies and mandates, school boards 
?ould be^rqvidjiyg^ arid their own agendks for educatibh 

improvement and assessment that would be assured of being relevant 
to local needs and resources. 

As a beginning: 

□ Use the cbJIective resources of school boards to conduct surveys of 
heeds and local exemplary educatibh practices and to develop 
positions on proposed reforms 

□ Ihvblve state legislators locally in policy discussions 

□ Ant icipate trends and present recommendat idris before they escape 
local influence 

□ Seek to establish regular fbriims for Ibcal /state dialbgues 
B Mbbilize other local stakeholders in education 

15. jto e^^t^vjB Ik^ the role of the media 

md its fa^uence on public P^KieptiDfis, de\^b^^ 

with, the school administration for media contact and avoids 

maniptilating media attentibn for personal gains. 

Media coverage of the schools, especially of school board meet- 
ings, can be a source bf tehsibn and conflict. Howevei; public officials, 
Including school board members^ are ehtrusted with public respbnsi- 
biiities and thus are subject to publjc scrutiny. The media— ^ Fourth 
E3tate-~is doing its job when it closely covers the cond^ct^f^hoql 
boards, even though boards and individual members may smart from 
such exposure. 
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58 School Board Cbnversel]^ school boards can be harmed seriously by the 

attempt of individual board members— or the superintendeht— to use 
1"?^^ for per^nal^M^ilds^ especially when such agendas are 
counter to the poHdes or sense of the board as a whole. Such indi\a^^ 
ual actions can negatively affect the abiHty of a school board to pro- 
vide leadership as seriously as can any shbrtcbrhihg of the board as a 
whole. 

As a beginning: 

□ Establish written pi ocedtires assigning the re^nsibilities for the 
chief spokesperson for the school dbtrict 

□ Establish board policies governing relationships with the media 

□ Develop an open and cooperative relationship with the media 

□ Schedule regujar briefings with media executives; do hot Wait for a 
crisis to develop 
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